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CuapTer IV. 


Will the great gods take naught of all they gave— 
Not even such back-cast as one little ring ? 
Shall Ocean be for souls a sateless grave, 
Yet find no nook to hide so mean a thing? 
What rede hath Fate, when thus the winds and seas 
Fear to share fortunes with Polycrates ? 


“ I ’VE heard a skunk called a mean beast,” was Victor Waldron’s 

first reflection as soon as Helen had left him alone in the 
belfry. “Perhaps he may be—but if he is, he can’t help his 
attributes—so any way he’s not so mean as those who can. I know 
one biped that has no business to call a skunk names—and his 
name’s Victor Waldron. What would that girl call me if she knew 
me to be a traitor and a spy? I have a pretty fair notion that she 
wouldn’t think twice before calling me what she thought me. I 
should say that girl has more devil in her than most girls ; and it’s a 
good, honest, downright devil that couldn’t be mean or small if it 
tried. I didn’t know there was a girl in the case, anyhow. I wish 
I had known. It would have saved me from feeling like a skunk, 
and like a fool for feeling like a skunk, and like an ass for feeling 
like a fool. Well—no harm’s done so far, and not much seems like 
to be. I always did think my friend Gideon a man with more gas 
in him than ballast—the sort of man that would climb a tree to look 
for an oyster if he was lost in the woods at lunch-time ; and I’m 
more sure of it than ever now I’ve seen that girl. Yes; Gideon 
Skull is a hopeful man. Well! Let him be. He’s a good fellow, 
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and hope’s a good thing. I hope I’m nota bad fellow, way deep 
down, and content’s not a bad thing. I’ve seen the old place, and 
the old tombstones : and I couldn’t do more than see them if they 
were my own. I believe I told that girl more truth than I’ve ever 
told myself when she struck it out of me that I’d crossed the Atlantic 
only to look around. I suppose it takes a woman to make a man 
own up to being sentimental. I suppose it takes the dusty society 
of one’s great-great-great-grandfathers and grandmothers to make 
one feel that, when one’s going to join them for good and all, it 
will be good to feel that it wasn’t among their dust that one grubbed 
.for the gold one won't be able to carry away: I dare say all these 
Waldrons weren’t fine fellows. There are too many, for a knave or 
two not to be among them. But I should like to be in with the best 
of them. And somehow I can’t fancy the worst of them coming 
from America or the Crusades, or wherever it might be, and being 
received just for his name’s and his country’s sake, by the first far-off 
cousin he meets with free and open welcome, and then saying to her, 
‘ Excuse me, mademoiselle. Don’t ask me to your house. Don’t 
shake hands with me. It’s true I want to see the old place and the 
home which has become sort of sacred with me. That's why I’ve 
come, and that’s why I would have come, sooner or later, if there 
was no other why. And, if there’d been no other why, I’d have 
taken your hand as the best thing I’ve found. But there is another 
why. I’ve always had a dream of being Waldron of Copleston 
again, as I ought to be, and as my father and grandfather ought to 
have been before me: and I’ve found reason to think that the dream 
may be more than a dream—so I’ve come to investigate how much 
more than a dream it may be—and so that’s why I’m here—senti- 
ment deep down at the root, but by no means without very practical 
fruit, mademoiselle.’ Or if I can fancy not quite the worst of them 
saying that, I can’t fancy the very worst and meanest of them taking 
the hand, and accepting the unsuspicious welcome, and saying 
nothing but just the mere core of the truth, and still going on. If 
my own great-great-great-grandfather did that, I’d disown him for 
an ancestor. Let me see what I’ve learned already. There’s a 
father—a mother—a son—and a girl. Suppose there’s anything to 
be found in this ancestral dust-heap—which, now I’ve seen it, looks 
improbable—of course the father, if he’s an honest man, wouldn’t 
want to keep what isn’t his own, and if he’s not an honest one, he 
oughtn’t to be allowed. As to the son—if he’s gota grain of grit, 
he won’t mind being thrown on his own feet to make himself 
with his own hands, like a man, But—for sentiment’s sake—to 
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break upacouple of women’s homes? Haven't I got legs and hands 
too? No—the more I think of it, the more I realise the sanguine 
nature of the temperament of Gideon Skull. I must investigate, if 
its only to convince myself there’s nothing in it, and to make things 
clear to Gideon. I'll do it now. If in five minutes I’m convinced 
that I’m Victor Waldron of Copleston, I write to Mr. Reid, and 
regret that circumstance as politely as I can. But if I’m convinced 
I’m not—why, then, I'll call at Copleston to-morrow, and feel 
myself a better Waldron than if I were of twenty Coplestons. No 
—five minutes is #of short allowance—when one knows beforehand 
that one would find out no more in five years. And then I shall be 
clear to make a holiday what it ought to be—and to call at Copleston 
to-morrow. I'll spend five minutes and five shillings on old Grimes. 
If in his capacity of clerk, sexton, and old inhabitant 4e knows 
nothing, one may take it as certain that nobody else will.” 

The beli and Victor Waldron’s reflections went on together : and 
when the bell stopped, these stopped with it, as if the toll had been 
their support and had fixed them into words. Some people always 
think in words when their thoughts are accompanied by a regular 
and continuous sound, such as the roar of the streets, the tick of a 
loud clock, or the rattle of a railway-train. But when old Grimes, 
having finished his work, came into the upper loft, the stranger had 
lapsed into a mere brown study, so forgetful of place and circumstance 
that he was instinctively lighting a cigar. 

Old Grimes jingled his keys. “I’m going to shut up, master,” 
said he. 

“ Oh—it’s you? Wait five minutes—I want to ask you a question 
or two.” 

“Sir?” asked Grimes, with his hand at his ear. 

“T want you to take this,” said Victor, raising his rather naturally 
high-pitched and incisive voice a tone. and a half higher, as he held 
out a half-sovereign. ‘‘ And I want to ask you some questions.” 

“Oh!” said old Grimes, taking the piece of gold, without any 
questioning—probably, in the half-dark, he thought it a sixpence: 
for why should a stranger give half-a-sovereign to old Grimes? 

“ Did you ever hear,” shouted Victor, “ of George Waldron?” 

“ Did I ever hear? P’raps you didn’t hear when I said I’d come 
to shut up?” said old Grimes. 

“ Of George Waldron.” 

“ Out of the churchyard, turn to the right and follow your nose— 
that’s the George.” 

“ George—Waldron ?” 
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“ Yes, master, there’s a sight of Waldrons here—a sight of ’em. 
They keep a mazin’ good brew at the George.” 

“T must try another tack,” thought Victor. “How long—have 
you been pulling—that bell?” 

“That bell? Thirty minutes—that’s the rule for a dead ’un.” 

“ How many years, I mean? You've been clerk and sexton half 
your time ?” 

“T’ve been parish clerk of Hillswick long time enough to know 
when to shut up—and that’s now. And it’s against my rule to have 
strangers after dark up in my belfry. I’ve got to go my rounds and 
sweep up arter the ladies—wasted litter it’s been to-day, to be sure! 
If you want to see this church, you can come to morning service to- 
morrow and hear me and Mr. Skull.” He took an old horn lantern 
from a peg, fumbled in his waistcoat pocket for a minute, and struck 
a lucifer on the bell-rope. But the hands which had tolled so many 
dead men and women out of this world had grown slow and clumsy, 
and the coin which had been fixed between the left fore and middle 
fingers interfered with them ; the five minutes that Victor Waldron 
had given himself were well over before the glimmer of the lantern 
transformed the loft from the bower of the romantic G/ockendame into 
the likeness of one of the tombs he had come to find, with old 
Grimes for its ghostly denizen. “I feel like a Ghoul, come to pick 
my own great-grandfather’s bones!” thought he, with something in 
him that was not a laugh at the fact, though with a laugh to himself 
at the fancy. He was thinking that he had already done more than 
enough to satisfy himself, if not enough to content a jury, that further 
investigation into the lawful possession of the Reids—especially of 
Miss Helen Reid—would be thrown away, when— 

“ Holloa!” exclaimed old Grimes, with a start that almost in- 
fected Victor. 

The sexton was staring hard at the despised coin between his 
fingers—the light of the lantern had performed a trick of magic for 
him also, by transmuting one silver sixpence into twenty golden ones, 
“ Begging your pardon—you was asking about somebody ?” asked he. 

Victor was quick-brained enough ; but a true-born Briton, without 
half his quickness, would have been far less puzzled by this sudden 
effect of a lighted lantern upon hearing, memory, and manners. Victor 
would have been more puzzled than he was, but for a habit, strength- 
ened by the events of that afternoon, of being surprised at nothing. 
And, after all, what is there left to surprise or startle any sane man 
who has once grasped and realised that arch-marvel of marvels—that 
he is Alive? 
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“Only after one George Waldron, who died some fifty years ago. 
I thought you might have heard of him—that’s all—before he left 
Hillswick—when you were a boy. He was my grandfather—old 
Blundel Waldron’s son, of Copleston.” 

“ Ah, sir!” said old Grimes, with a sympathetic screw of the face 
and with the merest pretence of raising the half-sovereign to his ear. 
“This church is your regular family vault, sir! And those old boxes, 
there—they’re the old registers, and accounts, and nobody knows 
what not, as full of Waldrons’ names as the ground is of their bodies. 
If you’re a pedigrestian, sir, or an antiquity, you’ll find lots there, 
what the rats have left of em, to last you weeks to come. And you 
do seem to me, sir, to be the sort of gentleman that would make 
himself heartily welcome. You wouldn’t believe it, sir, but there was 
a gentleman of the antiquated sort that enjoyed himself over those 
old boxes a whole afternoon, and never gave me a _half-crown over 
my fees. He was writing a County History, he said. And p’raps it 
paid Aim.” : 

Victor looked at the old lumber. Why had the sexton been so 
perverse as to suggest to him the very search that he had been 
inventing reasons for avoiding and ignoring? It would certainly 
interest him to spend a good many hours over the mouldy records of 
his family history ; but then it must be for sentiment’s sake and with 
an honest mind ; not in the hope of unearthing from among those 
boxes a skeleton who should give him Copleston and—forbid him to 
call there. 

So he fell back upon personal inquiry once more. The sexton’s 
sudden lapse out of deafness disappointed him ; but he resolved to 
give him no more half-sovereigns. He thought, “It’s as mean to buy 
as to spy”; he felt, “ He'll remember too much unless I give him 
too little.” And the thought and the feeling, though starting from 
different ends, met half-way. Why should a chance meeting with a 
strange girl have almost piqued a grown man into rejecting every 
chance of finding what he had crossed the Atlantic to find, as if it 
were a point of honour? He could not answer the question, because 
he never asked it—but he knew, without any question, that he could 
never again think of himself with any comfort unless he could look 
as straight into that girl’s eyes and take her hand as frankly to-morrow 
as to-day. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, “I will have a time with the rats—some 
other day. And, when I do, I won’t forget that dust means thirst, 
and that, as you inform me, the beer at the George is ’mazin fine. 
So you don’t remember my grandfather?” He took out his watch—~ 
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ten minutes had gone, and the conscience. which confuses rights with 
duties might be at ease and trouble him no more. 

But the motion of his hand to his waistcoat pocket was suggestive. 

“ Wait a bit, sir! Your grandfather! I remember things farrer 
off than him. I remember Boney—and old Mr. Skull reading him- 
self in. I remember when King George was king. I remember 
when wheat was a hundred and twenty-six shilling a quarter, and 
when the farmers was happy—and that’s a long time ago. I remember 
Mr. George. He was a fine young gentleman—he used to mind me 
of him that’s been cut down to-day. I mind his wedding too, slip of 
a boy as I were.” 

“Ah!” said Victor Waldron, his face brightening. “ He did marry, 
then—in England? And that’s so?” 

“Tf he didn’t, then my father, that married him in this very 
church, was liar too, as well as clerk and sexton, afore me. And if 
he were, then I, that says he weren’t, be one too.” 

“Mr. Grimes! I am what you call a pedigrestian—or an 
antiquity. I believe your father, and I believe you. If you can 
make it as clear as daylight to me that George Waldron married, 
anywhere on earth—mind, I say, married—any woman before he left 
Great Britain, I'll give you a fifty-dollar bill, and—call at Copleston !” 
he added to himself. “It'll be a blow to Gideon—but he didn’t 
know there was a J/iss Reid of Copleston.” 

“ Fifty how much, sir, if you please?” 

“ Fifty dollars—ten pounds.” 

Old Grimes meditated. “Ten pounds be a goodish bit of 
money,” said he. “Gentlefolk don’t give ten pound for nothing. 
They may chuck away a loose sovereign, but I never knew one to 
chuck away ten—none but one, and he’ll chuck no more where e's 
gone. You aren’t writing no County History, sir.” 

Victor Waldron was beginning to know his man. “ The infor- 
mation I require,” he said, “‘ happens to be worth exactly ten pounds. 
And I have them here.” 

“ Aren’t what’s worth ten pound worth ten pound ten?” 

“Tt is not worth ten pounds one, Mr. Grimes. In the country I 
come from, we name our prices down ; and if people don’t like them, 
we don’t trade.” 

“ Then, sir—you come along of me.” 

Victor followed the sexton from the loft, and waited on the steeple- 
flight while the door was being locked after them. Then, following 
old Grimes’s lantern, he groped his way down the dark corkscrew, 
and was led through a short passage into a small square room with 
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one table, one chair, and a clean white surplice hanging against the 
wall. Old Grimes unlocked and opened a large wooden box in the 
corner, and took out a long-shaped, half-bound volume, which he 
laid before Victor, without any further motion towards helping him. 
He was clearly not going to do one pennyworth of work beyond his 
undertaking, or to throw one unpurchased word into the bargain. 

Victor opened the volume, and found it to be a register of the 
marriages solemnised in Hillswick parish church from the year 1754 
to the year 1769. He knew the dates of the family history well 
enough to begin his search from the end: and his search did not 
take long. There, the very last entry on the very last page of the 
volume, stood that which, not many hours ago, he would have given 
nearly all he possessed in the world zo¢ to have found. Nothing could 
be clearer, even by the quarter-light of old Grimes’s lantern, than 
that register of a marriage, on the 10th of October 1769, between 
George Waldron, son of Blundel Waldron, of Copleston, Esquire, 
and Hannah Rich, of Hillswick, spinster. 

“ Well, that’s clear enough,” thought Victor. ‘A fancy that one’s 
got a right and a claim to a landed estate isn’t wholesome food—and 
there it goes. Sour grapes? Not at all. If they'd hung down to 
my fingers, and if I’d taken them—then they’d have been sour. If 
a man wants sweet grapes, he must grow his own, and not in a 
churchyard. But I guess Jove must have had a good time, laughing 
at my grandfather when he went courting my grandmother—the old 
villain! And he’d have saved his grandson a voyage, if he hadn’t 
been so dark about a Mrs. George Waldron number one. Why, he 
may have left a first family for aught I know, and I mayn’t be even 
his heir at law—not that that’s of much account, since it turns out that 
there’s nothing to be heir of. So now I’m shot of that rubbish, and 
a free man.—Mr. Grimes, I thank you, sir. Here are your ten 
sovereigns. Count them, ifyou please. While you are counting them, 
I will make an extract of this register. Gideon must have proof. 
Gideon will be vexed—but——” 

“You're a gentleman, sir. And /o a gentleman my charge is 
One Shilling per extract,” said Old Grimes, dropping his sovereigns 
into his pocket with one hand, and holding out the other. 


Victor had needed no directions to the George, for he was lodg- 
ing there : he was more in title than in facta guest of the Curate in 
charge, who had neither house-room nor purse-room to be hospitable 
to the casual acquaintances of a long-lost and by no means over- 
welcome nephew. Hearing that his friend and travelling companion 
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had not yet returned from his uncle's, he sat down, alone in the 
coffee-room, to a joint of cold roast beef, and did not find his appetite 
a whit lessened by the presence in his pocket-book of the evidence 
that his half-sentimental, half-ambitious dream of being the owner as 
well as the lover of the home of his fathers was at an end. He even, 
as the beef lessened before him, recognised in himself a school-boy’s 
pleasure in having with his own hands destroyed at a blow what he 
had been taking such long pains to build. And one minute he liked 
to think he had done it all himself, because to walk in dead men’s 
shoes was unbecoming to his notions of the proper attire for an 
American citizen, and because Helen Reid’s face looked at him 
approvingly from out the ruins of his house of cards ; another 
minute, he was glad to tell himself that his escape was due to 
accident and old Grimes, because that relieved him from the alter- 
native responsibility of meanness if he had taken Copleston and of 
folly if he had thrown it away. He preferred folly to meanness in 
his heart, but was still too young to be quite indifferent to the charge 
of being a fool—and a fool's cap was, in his opinion, as little fitting 
for an American head as, for American feet, were his great-grand- 
father’s shoes. So luck and good management had for once leaped 
together, and made him feel, by the time he had finished his cheese, 
that each of them was the other. 

He had half noticed, as he entered the inn, that a great deal of 
gossip was going on at the bar, and, while feeding, that the waiter 
wore a curiously funereal air, and hung about as if waiting for a 
question. At any other time Victor would have questioned the 
waiter to his heart’s content, and have been at the bottom of all the 
gossip in Hillswick in no time ; but he had other things to think of, 
or at least to think that he thought of, and old Grimes had rather 
exhausted his turn for investigation. The waiter was doomed to be 
disappointed. For the time for sweeping off the bread-crumbs, and an 
order for a pint of port, had barely given him a chance of beginning 
on his own motion the talk with which he was bursting and burning, 
when it was caught from his tongue by another gentleman who just 
then came into the coffee-room. 

“Gideon!” called out Victor cheerfully. “Just like you—just 
too late for the beef, and just in time for the wine! Have you had a 
good time with your aunts and your cousins? I have with mine.” 

Gideon Skull, the curate’s and the curate’s sisters’ nephew, did 
not look as if he had been having a good time. He pulled a chair 
to the table sharply and roughly, and called out, “ Waiter—whisky ! 
Ah, Waldron, family affection is a nice thing, an exceedingly nice 
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thing, as long as you don’t cut the doll in two. Then out comes the 
sawdust.” 

“What! weren’t they glad to see you?” 

“Glad? Isn’t my uncle a parson, and aren’t my aunts parson’s 
sisters? And isn’t there more joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth——- ? You know? Well, there’s been more joy over me 
because I’m come back with a decent coat and a good yellow lining 
to it than if I had never gone away ina bad one with no lining at all. 
Much joy there’d have been over me, I can tell you, if I’d come back 
as I went away. It’s a world of humbug, Waldron; and you'll find 
it out when you're half as old as I.” 

Gideon Skull was as strong a contrast to his friend from head to foot 
as one can easily find ; more so than is common even between friends, 
who choose by contrast hardly less than lovers. He was big and broad, 
with the face of a thorough-bred Englishman; fresh-complexioned, 
short-featured, brown-bearded, and grey-eyed. And it was better still— 
it was full of the sort of honesty of which we English plume ourselves 
on having the lion’s share ; a rugged, somewhat sullen sort, taking 
refuge in cynical speech when it is too honest to acquit itself of being 
touched by sentiment deeper than the outermost skin. The more pro- 
minent features were rather broad and blunt—the lion’s and not the 
eagle’s—and the mouth, though rather large and heavy, was appropriate 
to the sort of face, and handsomely formed, at least so far as could 
be seen through a full brown moustache that nearly hid the upper lip 
and fell naturally into the full brown beard. “I mayn’t be a saint ; 
who is? But I hate humbug,” the whole face seemed to say for itself ; 
more especially the well-opened, out-looking grey eyes—those features 
which, we are told, are alone incapable of a lie. Victor Waldron’s 
elaborate and obtrusive dandyism became downright effeminacy now 
that it was opposed to one who was so much of a natural man— 
natural and manly, not only in his broad build and British-lion-like 
aspect, but in a carelessness in dress that no man can afford unless 
he be either a peer or a millionaire, or too honestly unaffected and indif- 
ferent to appearances, whether in himself or in others, to think of 
coats and hats save when he is compelled. His easy shooting-jacket, 
crumpled felt hat, absence of ornament, and boots careless of shape, 
were in themselves honest and sensible protests against the principles 
of one who dressed for Hillswick more than most men would for 
the whole world in mid-season. But when I use the word “sullen” 
as an epithet of Gideon Skull’s style, it must not be taken to go 
beyond its precise bearing. He might—out of a sort of shame at 
being accused of the possibility of entertaining domestic emotions—~ 
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prefer to pull up the hood of cynical ill-temper for a blind; but 
neither his eyes nor his lips were those of an ill-natured or ill-tem- 
pered man, however much they might be those of a reserved and 
stubborn one. For the rest, he had grossly exaggerated his forty 
years or so when speaking of his friend’s reaching half his age ; 
and, to sum him up, the man, woman, or child lived not who would 
not put implicit trust in the good sound sense, as well as in the pluck 
and honesty, of Gideon Skull. If he was really of the sanguine and 
gaseous nature for which his friend had given him credit, then 
appearances were liars indeed. 

“ Not a bit of it, old friend,” Victor answered him as he lighted a 
cigar—for the port of the George was not of a vintage to be kept 
sacred from tobacco. “ You're the biggest humbug of them all. I 
have no sympathy with your ‘British phlegm ;’ a man who has got it 
by nature can’t have any room in him for a soul, and even then a 
good tough sign-post will beat him at his own game ; and if he only 
pretends to have it, why then he’s a humbug—like you. Offer me 
Tartuffe and Timon, and of the two hypocrites and humbugs I'll take 
Tartuffe ; I’d rather have him round than Timon. Come—light your 
pipe, and own up like a man—I don’t mean like an Englishman— 
that you were very glad to see your people at home, and they to 
see you.” 

‘** You may take it that one’s people at home are always glad enough 
to see the back ofa bad coat and the front of a good one. That’s fair 
enough ; and I didn’t make the world. I didn’t stop long. They'd 
got some confounded sort of a feed on—and I know my reverend 
uncle’s best wine too well—at Jeast, I used to ; and then all the old 
maids of Hillswick !. We're both in for dining there to-morrow, after 
church. So I got clear for one day. I found you weren’t here, so I 
took a tramp. over the hill, with a pencil. There was a sunset, 
Waldron, as good as anything out West; ¢a¢ was no humbug, any 
way. Where the deuce have you been all this afternoon? Don’t drink 
that blacking, Waldron. You boys have no notion of the fitness 
of things. Drink port when you dine with the Bishop ; but—at the 
George ! It’s almost as bad as my uncle’s.” 

“What have I been doing? I have been meditating among the 
tombs. I didn’t see any sunset—and I got locked in: and I’ve 
been listening, with my eyes, to a pretty girl playing the organ ; and 
I’ve been interviewing the parish Character—being a character, I 
needn’t tell you a thoroughpaced humbug. You're unjust to the 
‘George’ port, Gideon : I’ve drunk worse. But, by the way, talking 
of humbug, I've not been wasting my time, and I’ve got no more 
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claim on Copleston than you have on Queen Victoria’s crown. 
That’s so. You'll be sorry to hear it, old friend, but—losing some- 
body else’s land isn’t like losing one’s own temper. So that’s settled 
and done with, that’s one good thing.” 
“ Will you allow me to ask you what the deuce you mean? And 
if that’s your first pint—” 
“My first—unfinished still. You shall see if I’m not clear-headed 
enough for a lawyer. Blundel Waldron disinherits George Waldron 
if he marries Hannah Rich. George Waldron, being a grandfather 
after my own heart, and a predestined rebel against tyranny whether 
of kings or fathers, makes a point of marrying Hannah Rich, publicly, 
in Hillswick Church, just to show off the free-born Briton he fancied 
himself and the free American he was going to be. I’m proud of 
my grandfather, George Waldron—it does him credit ; and if he did 
it more out of love than out of liberty, I’m prouder of him still. 
You may say what you like, Gideon, as a misogynist ; but there 
are girls it’s worth pitching all California to the dogs for, let 
alone a few beggarly square feet of grass like Copleston. I guess 
Hannah Rich was that sort of girl. Only I must say my grandfather, 
George Waldron, would have behaved more to my liking, and saved 
a pile of trouble, if, instead of leaving it to his grandson to pry it out, 
he’d let my grandmother know he was a widower when he came 
courting her. <A cottage beauty, no doubt, was Hannah Rich; 
courting her turned out pleasanter than marrying her, I presume, and 
General George Waldron, when he’d cut off all his other connections 
with the old country, wasn’t sorry to drop the tightest of them all as 
soon as he was free. My grandmother was a Hudson, one of the 
first families in Maryland. She wasn’t the sort of woman for a 
man to tell that she’d have to play second wife to the sort of girl my 
grandfather had with him when he came out—and whom my father, 
from all he heard of her from others, no more believed was his wife 
than—but it seems she was, though ; and—why, there may be dozens 
of Waldrons besides myself, for aught I know. So there’s the case. 
George Waldron did marry Hannah Rich. So Copleston went to his 
sister by will, and then to the Reids by marriage. I’ve seen the 
register—and there’s the copy—as clear as a horn lantern would let 
me write by. Waldron of Copleston—Waldron of America! I 
guess I’ve got the biggest place, after all.” 
Gideon Skull might be a sanguine man, but he did not seem an 
excitable or hasty one. He examined the piece of paper slowly, and 
then lighted his pipe with it, without a word, He blew six circles of 


smoke before speaking. 
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“« How did you get hold of that rubbish ?” asked he. 

Victor shrugged his shoulders. “There’s Gideon all over,” 
meant the shrug. “He’s after oysters in a wood, and sees a brown 
leaf at the top of a tree—and up he goes! I purchased it,” he said, 
“from an old gentleman named Grimes, for the sum of ten pounds 
one. He is a Character, is Mr. Grimes ; so, being a character, I 
needn’t say that he makes character pay. He has been ringing 
curfews and dead bells till he has become feudalised—which means 
ossification only to be vitalised by tipping. You may travel through- 
out the United States, and you will not meet with a Grimes. Why, for 
twice the money, the old scamp would have let me take out the 
entry and burn it in his lantern. I believe I could have burned 
myself into Copleston for a hundred dollars, if I’d pleased.” 

For one infinitesimal instant, the oddest look, half questioning, 
half—it was impossible to guess what, crossed the table from under the 
brows of Gideon Skull. Most decidedly Victor Waldron was not 
thinking of King Henry the Second just then, though there were 
Waldrons in that reign also. But if his eye had happened to catch 
sight at that moment of a sprig of broom, and if that had sug- 
gested far-off history, and if he had suddenly imagined to him- 
self the first look between Fitzurse and Tracy when the king said, 
“ Will nobody rid me?”—then the oddness of Gideon Skull’s look 
would certainly not have injured the illusion of fancy. Perhaps the 
“George” port was playing tricks with him, after all. Probably it 
was making him a little sleepy. At any rate, he was wide awake 
now, and the glance must have belonged to the twilight of a 
moment’s dream. 

Gideon took a big sip of his grog and laughed. “ Yes,” he said, 
“ felony’s no doubt as purchasable as any other truck, but not for 
twenty pounds, as a rule. That’s too much or too little. I believe 
in Walpole—he knew the world. There are two sorts of felons for 
money. There’s the sort that cries halves, and there’s the sort that 
wouldn’t understand what ten pounds meant, but would go to the 
gallows for a pot of beer.” 

“ Timon was a philanthropist to you, Gideon. It’s the one thing 
I don’t like in you. To listen to you, one would think there wasn’t 
an honest man or an honest woman in the world. If I didn’t know 
you, I’d pass you the bottle flying—as hard and as quick as you 
would at Walpole, if he’d offered you a pot of beer. Perhaps you 
think I have a price—or you—or—” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“Well, have your dog’s fit out. What’s yours?” 
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“Tt depends. If I was starving, I suppose a crust of bread. It 
I was dying of thirst, a glass of water. There was a time when I'd 
have done most things for a pretty girl.” 

“ And now?” 

“* Ah, my boy ! that’s where the statesman comes in, It’s for the 
buyer to find that out; the seller never knows. Do you think any 
man knows his own weak spot? or that, if he did, he’d be more 
open than Midas was about his long ears? If you want to know 
that, you must hide among the reeds.” 

“ Well, then, what’s mine?” 

“ Your price? If I wanted to buy you, I should go to work with 
the pretty girl—say, playing on an organ.” 

Victor smiled, no more touched than if he was not, in spirit at 
least, fresh from selling Copleston for the right to look into the eyes 
of Helen Reid. “Then, that’s just the very last thing!” said he. 
“ Say a good cigar.” 

Gideon smiled too. He had a broad, daylight smile, not without 
grave sweetness in it, which made up for an air of superior wisdom 
which—perhaps rightly enough—also had part therein. “If you 
want to know a man’s soft places,” said he, “ask him which are his 
hard ones, and hit him there. But we’re talking nonsense, and non- 
sense won’t help us to Copleston. The story you’ve been patching 
together is just absurd. Think a minute—you, a New Yorker and 
half a lawyer. George Waldron married Hannah Rich? Maybe. 
But how do we know there wasn’t a later will? What do we know 
of the title of these Reids, except the reputed marriage of George 
Waldron’s sister? Do we even know that Copleston wasn’t entailed ? 
You’ve come to England to look into lots of things besides an old 
parish register that may be right or may be—wrong. And there 
might be a flaw, even there.” 

“T was afraid you’d be vexed, old fellow. But—— No; there’s 
no flaw. George Waldron didn’t trick a girl into a false marriage, 
you may be sure. He was a soldier and a Waldron. And—well, 
I’m satisfied. Don’t think I haven’t inquired. I’ve been a regular 
detective. After all, it was only a fancy that I never believed in. 
Let it go.” 

“You call me a cynic, Waldron, you expect me to respect 
humanity in the abstract, when my own friend—Where’s your 
purpose? Where’s your strength of it? Was it a dream that 
you were going to set right the grossest piece of tyranny and injustice 
that even a testator ever committed ?—that you were going to make 
the example of one American-taught man a shining light to all the 
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landowners of the Old World?—that you would be a missionary to 
your mother country ?—that you would be a social leaven at work 
among us and our prejudices and conventions? I thought it a noble 
scheme, cynic as Iam. Don Quixote wasahero. He's waited three 
centuries to be understood, but he’s being understood now. What 
the world wants is more madmen. I’m not mad—but I hoped you 
were, and was content to be your Sancho. And now you tell me 
that all this was a mere—dream ; and that a pretty girl can’t turn you 
round her little finger. Cynicism! Common sense, I call it—com- 
mon knowledge of the world, where Don Quixote’s dead and buried. 
You're not even his fetch, Waldron. I’ve not seen Helen Reid since 
she was a baby ; but I suppose, being a girl, she’s grown up good- 
looking enough to catch a man’s first sight if he’s inclined that way, 
and if the tombs of his fathers have given him a sentimental turn. 
You needn’t tell me the pretty organ girl’s name. Perhaps you think 
to get Copleston that way. But unluckily there’s a brother ; and old 
Harry, as they call him, isn’t the man to take up with what he’d call 
asomethinged Yankee—especially when he came to know your no- 
tions. I won't say, Don’t be a fool. I might as wellsay to a man five 
feet ten tall, Don’t be five feet ten. But I'll tell you this, Waldron—ifa 
woman puts her finger in this pie, I won’t leave in it so much as a 
little-finger-nail. Well, it’s your own affair. As you say, let it slide. 
Only, you mustn’t ask me to say I’m not disappointed. I am disap- 
pointed. There goes my dream.” 

“TI knew you’d be vexed—for you ave a good fellow, deep down. 
But Miss Reid—caught at first sight! Bah! How can you talk 
such rubbish, Gideon? I left college ten years ago—and it was 
never less than third sight with me, even then. And I tell you, if I 
knew Copleston was mine, in a clear, open-handed, straight-faced 
way—as I came over to find—” 

** You'd take your clear right? In spite of Miss Reid?” 

“You'dsee !” The boast had been stung out of him: but he 
might make it safely, and think he made it truly, knowing that honest 
ways were as much closed to him by law as dishonest ways by 
nature. “ Yes—” 

“Good evening, gentlemen !” said Dr. Bolt, who strode with a 
sort of dignified haste into the coffee-room, followed, close at his 
heels, by the waiter with a steaming tumbler. “Ah—Mr. Gideon 
Skull? I heard you were here. I’m glad to see you—you must 
dine with us before you leave. But you have come on a sad day— 
a sad day indeed. It’s asad house I’ve just been leaving. Of 
course you've heard?” 
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“No,” said Gideon Skull indifferently. “I never was much of a 
hand at hearing news. Won't you sit down?” 

“« No—I must swallow this dose down, and be off again. It’s a 
physical necessity—after a day like this, and with six miles more to 
drive out and back after another patient before I can turnin. Do 
you mean to say you haven’t heard?” 

“T’ve heard nothing. What is it?” asked Gideon. “I’ve been 
taking a-stretch out over the hill, and my friend here is a stranger— 
so far. Allow me—Dr. Bolt : Mr. Waldron.” 

Victor rose to bow, but the doctor was in the middle of a hot 
gulp, so that at any rate the second part of the introduction missed 
fire. 

“ You've not heard that Reid of Copleston is dead?” asked he, 
half amazed that such a piece of news should need telling—half 
pleased that it should be left for him to tell. 

“ Dead !” exclaimed Gideon, startled into a voice as strange and 
unlike his own as that passing look had been. 

“ Found by Copleston Brook, with his rod in his hand. Dead, 
when they sent for me. Dilatation of the heart, I expect ; unques- 
tionably heart-disease. ‘The sort of man who lived’so healthily and 
with so few worries that mischief might be going on for years, 
and never be suspected till Jost mortem. He was a bad patient—but, 
as a man, and as a friend, one in a hundred—one in ten thousand. 
Young Reid's a fine young fellow, but his father he’ll never be. You 
remember him—you'll understand what we shall feel at Hillswick, 
where he was about most days; and when there was good to be 
done, all days. I could better have spared a better patient, Mr. 
Skull. .There hasn’t been a dry eye in the place since the news; 
the church dressing was stopped, and I took up Miss Meyrick at your 
uncle’s on my way to Copleston. There’s no good that isn’t being 
said of old Harry—and what that means in Hillswick perhaps you 
don’t remember ; but if they said twice as much, it wouldn’t be half 
what he deserves. Everybody’s friend, and no man’s enemy—no, 
not even his own. I should like to have that epitaph—it would be 
worth living to earn. Good night; I’ve twelve miles, and a new 
fellow-creature to bring into the world before bed-time. Yes, one 
out ; another in.” 

“ Dead !—to-day !” said Gideon Skull. 

“ And how little he looked for it you may judge from the positive 
fact that he made no will—everything left to the law! Evans, the 
lawyer, told me he’d talked of it twenty times a year, but it was 
always to be ‘in plenty of time.’ It’s strange that a place like 
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Copleston should go without a will. But luckily, Evans tells me, it 
won’t make any difference—Alan Reid’s heir at law, and he’s not the 
man to turn his mother out of doors or let his sister marry without a 
penny ; and of all that isn’t real estate, Mrs. Reid and Miss Helen 
will each have her third. The young lady must take care not to 
marry a spendthrift—that’s all. Good night, Mr. Skull ; good night, 
Mr. —— ; when we meet next, I trust it will be a better day.” 

It was Victor, this time, who forgot to return the Doctor’s parting 
bow. His cousins were still strangers to him—but he could only 
think of that poor girl, all light and life, going home in high spirits to 
find her father dead ; talking nonsense and laughing at idle nothings 
even while her own father was lying dead by the brook-side—even 
while her own father’s death-bell was tolling in herears! He turned 
aside from his own thoughts—it was too cruel to face or to follow. 

** Waldron !” exclaimed Gideon, abruptly and suddenly, as soon 
as the Doctor had gone. 

“ Well?” 

**T’ll tell you something that I never yet told you, and for this 
reason—it concerned nobody then. But now—are you listening to 
one word I say?” 

“Go on.” 

“ Have you ever studied hereditary influence? Of course you 
haven’t. But I have, though. It’s the whole principle of family 
likeness—family propensity—family disease. Why are you You? 
Because your father represented a line of old English country Tories, 
and your mother one of American traders; mix the two, and 
dash in a spice of your grandfather, George Waldron—and there you 
are. But don’t forget the spice of George Waldron. He was He by 
inheritance too—rebel blood came out in him ; democratic blood ; a 
need to go down hill for love—a gipsiness, if I may make a word. 
Why did he marry Hannah Rich—if he married her? Why else did 
he give up Copleston for her, if he did not marry her? But whatever 
he was by inheritance his sister must have been, at bottom, too ; 
his blood was hers, the same in kind, the same in the mixing. And 
if it didn’t come out in her woman’s life, it was bound to come out 
double in her son. Who was herson? Old Harry Reid, of Cople- 
ston. If you want to know the bottom of old Harry, don’t listen to 
Dr. Bolt. Look at his uncle, George Waldron—look at him, though 
the uncle was an American rebel general, and the nephew an easy- 
going English country squire. I dare say if George Waldron had 
been let do as he liked with Hannah Rich, and not kept from her 
by will, he’d have settled down, too, into a Squire of Copleston, and 
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not left a dry pocket-handkerchief in Hillswick when he died. I 
dare say if old Harry Reid had found things made hard for him, he too 
would have become a general or a prize-fighter. But things were 
made easy for him, you see. And that’s why his uncle’s blood in 
him never made any show. But, all the same, it’s why his uncle’s 
blood had its way. Before he was one-and-twenty—when he was at 
Oxford—he took up with a woman too, like his uncle before him. 
And he did marry her. He liked to think himself a gentleman—did 
Harry Reid. Unluckily, she wasn’t a lady. Unluckily, or luckily, 
he found himself obliged to pay her off ; she was the skeleton in his 
cupboard for many a long day. She went out at last—as she never 
troubled him any more, of course she’d died. When he was sure she 
was dead old Harry married a Miss Hoel, of Pont-something in 
Wales. She had no money, but she was a lady. Her ancestors 
were in the Ark with Noah. What manner of beast they were I 
don’t know, or how far she takes after them. Pretty far, I fancy. 
And there was an end of his troubles. But, all the same, Mrs. Henry 
Reid the first is as alive as you or I. I met her in Broadway six 
months ago, and I talked with her too about old college days. She 
was a pretty girl then—she isn’t now. Do you see?” 

“T see that—he—once made a fool of himself, when he was a 
young man. It’s a stupid story, Gideon, and not worth telling. 
Good night—I’ve had enough of to-day. If there’s anything not 
quite straight about his children’s birth, who’s to tell them—or the 
poor widow, their mother? Not you, and not I. Good night, 
Gideon.” 

“ Talk of Don Quixote! He was Solomon to you. What was I 
to see if Copleston came to you ‘in a clear, open-handed, straight- 
faced way’?” 

“ But it doesn’t. What are that poor old fellow’s wild oats to 
me? Good . 

“ Heavenly Powers! Didn’t you hear five minutes ago that he 
died without a will? Then who’s his heir-at-law? A son born out 
of wedlock? No. Copleston is now the law’s. We—you, take it 
from the law—open-handed, straight-faced, and clear. You can 
laugh at registers, and laugh at wills, and may don Mambrino’s helmet 
once more, without wronging even a girl—not even a man. Hail to 
thee, Waldron of Copleston !” 

“ Good night, Gideon,” said Victor. 
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CHAPTER V. 


*Tis good to walk the garden through 
Where bees are hunting honey— 
To lift the lily from the dew, 
And kiss the rose so bonny ; 


And when the stars are in the sky 
And shining o’er the meadow, 

’Tis good to sleep, and dream good-bye 
To lily, rose, and shadow. 

Ah, if the lily looked not wrath, 
And if the rose could pardon 

The steps that leave the mountain path 
To loiter through the garden! 


THE morrow came and passed—that Easter Sunday on which, 
according to his promise, which was the promise of his whole heart, 
Alan Reid was to ask Bertha Meyrick to marry him, and when her 
lips would say the yes which her eyes had already spoken yesterday. 
It passed as silently as it came. Bertha would have remained to 
share in the sorrow of those whom she loved and who loved her, her 
sister and her more than brother ; but she was sent for by her own 
people, and she felt that even her presence, for all its sympathy, was 
an intrusion upon grief too deep and sacred for any eyes to see save 
those to whom it belonged. It would pass in time, and joy would 
come back again; but meanwhile old Harry’s epitaph had to be 
wept out—and it was like to take long. 

To Alan it was not the loss of a father only. Old Harry had 
been so young in spirit—and in body to boot, despite all hidden 
mischief—that hisson had lost a father, brother, comrade, and friend, 
all in one. They had shared the same life, the same duties, the 
same tastes, the same pleasures ; and if this had led to their treatment 
of one another almost too much as if they had been equals in age, 
old Harry had always, not by force of authority, but by force of 
doing everything best, kept over his son the influence of a comrade 
whom one looks up to as one’s better—which is stronger than a 
father’s. In spite of youth, Bertha, and of the more than enough 
life to which lie looked forward, he almost felt as if all firm earth had 
been removed ; what had happened felt impossible to be true, then 
impossible to bear. A veil hung over the vision of the time—not so 
very far away—when he would ride to hounds or whip the brook 
with a heart as glad as ever, and much more strong, because every 
sound he heard and every step he made would be a link to bind him 
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closer to what he would find most hope as well as pride in remem- 
bering ; when he would daily feel more and more that his father’s 
spirit was living more and more strongly in his own. Now, when he 
looked forward to these things, he could only perceive the dead 
voice and the lost hand ; love was left, but how could joy come to 
life again? He did his best to speak of courage to Helen ; but, in 
truth, it was he who needed courage more than she. 

She hardly knew what to make of herself, when the first hard blow 
had been struck, when Bertha had gone, and when she also had to 
realise her special share in the first real sorrow, great or small, that had 
ever come to Copleston. Her grief for loss, great as it was, seemed 
scarcely to be wholly her own. She loved her father dearly, but she 
was in such sympathy with her brother that his more complete loss 
seemed to absorb and take the place of hers. Alan lived, and would 
live ; and the place that their father held in Alan’s life, Alan himself 
held in hers. There was something in her that seemed incapable of 
seizing the idea of death, even though it had come. When she felt 
how Alan felt, she could hardly help fancying herself heartless or 
imbecile. What had gone out that could not be relighted? what 
place had been made empty that could not be refilled? She asked 
no such questions ; but the sun of those glorious spring days still 
shone on as brightly as on Easter Eve ; and the thought that he 
who would most have lived in it was now deaf and blind to it all was 
too self-conscious a piece of mere sentiment to find its way to her 
before grief had had time to turn poet—which means, to be cured. 
The awe and dread of sudden death felt ashamed of their heathenism 
when she saw her father’s face, and how little its dead peace spoke of 
dying. It was desperately hard to conceive that any sort of force could 
be stronger than life as she had known it ever since she was born. 
She felt as strong as ever; even while sorrowing with her true heart, 
something below her heart seemed rebelling against sorrow, and 
leaping forward to the days to come which were veiled to Alan. She 
was walking in a valley, and felt all its darkness and chill; but the 
sun was shining as brightly upon the mountain-tops before her as 
upon those she had left behind. 


But to hear the Hillswick people talk, one would think that Mrs. 
Reid of Copleston was a nobody all this while—a mere appendage 
to her husband, daughter, and son. And it was certain that even 
Alan and Helen, whether they thought or talked, put their father 
first and let their mother follow. But such her husband himself had 
never done ; nor would any stranger who saw her for the first time, 
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So, most assuredly, did not the Reverend Christopher Skull— 
that old Mr. Skull who was curate-in-charge of Hillswick—think of 
her, though he had seen her a great many times. It was the day 
after the funeral; and they sat together in Mrs. Reid’s own private 
room. To a certain extent, the curate carried out the theories of 
inheritance on which his nephew had insisted so strongly at the 
“George.” He also was a tall man, made with a view to breadth and 
thickness ; but circumstance had prevailed over nature in his case, 
and had left him a sketch in outline. The nephew’s features were 
short and blunt; the uncle’s exaggerated this peculiarity into a 
breadth and flatness suggesting that the stuff of which he was made, 
though fairly economised save in the matter of length, had run out 
just when it became needful to give him a nose and chin. He was 
wanting in colour, also; so that his general air of sketchiness was 
borne out thoroughly. It was carried out yet further. The rare but 
winning smile of Gideon was chronic with Christopher—at least, such 
a travestie of it as to make one think it the earliest experiment 
towards the production of Gideon's. Gideon’s expressed a lofty 
bonhomie ; Christopher’s a conceited sort of sympathy, as if per- 
petually saying, “ Ah—what proper feelings yours are! They must 
be, for they are precisely my own.” He was esteemed a deep scholar 
in Hillswick, and had never done anything to disprove the esteem : 
he was charitable, according to his narrow means, and was labelled 
a shrewd man of business by all who knew him—very poor preachers 
are safe to be accounted shrewd, sound, practical men. Perhaps he 
would have preached better but for his voice, which was weak, dys- 
peptic, and the most sketchy part of him. And his nephew’s lion- 
look of honesty was also outlined in him, in spite of his smile. He 
was dressed in loosely fitting and loosely worn black of what was 
even then beginning to be looked upon as insufficiently clerical 
cut, and wore a large white bow that must have been among the very 
last of its kind. 

Mrs. Reid was sitting with her back towards the window, dressed 
in the deepest mourning, but with no exaggeration of weeds. She 
must have been at least something of a beauty when she was Miss 
Hoel of Pontargraig, and there were still notes of Helen about her 
which might have interested Gideon Skull. She was by no means an 
old lady—not even in years. Her husband was barely more than sixty 
when he died, and must have been the elder by ten. With her back 
to. the light and her well-kept figure she looked even young. Very 
grave she was, of course ; but, apart from grief, the lines of her face 
were grave, She was of that rare dark Welsh type, which sometimes 
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in Caernarvonshire reminds us strangely of Rome beyond the Tiber, 
and has nothing to do with the common Celtic pattern. It was not 
hard, tracing those lines backward, to surmise how and why a 
careless, easy-going man of the woods and fields like Harry Reid 
had been drawn to his born contrast—a quiet, dark girl, with proud 
lips and thoughtful eyes. Most surely no stranger, then or now, 
would have taken Mrs. Reid to be the person of least account in 
Copleston. Even her way of sitting was distinctive—Nature, or 
habit, or an instinct for what became her best, had given her just one 
graceful pose, from which she never stirred, even when she spoke, by 
so much as moving a hand. And yet it had no look of stiffness, or 
study, or want of ease. 

“Thank you,” she said, “for coming.” Her full, yet easy and 
untroubled life, so full of youth everywhere, had left her voice well- 
nigh as young as Helen’s ; but it was very unlike Helen’s in other 
ways. Helen’s made one think of the ring of the rising lark’s ; her 
mother’s must always have suggested the blackbird’s in the fewness 
of its notes, as well as in their clearness and purity, and in being so 
slow and soft, as well as so quiet and clear. 

“Tt is very good of you to say so, I’m sure,” said Mr. Skull. 

“I’m not sure you will say so presently—but—” 

“Tt is my most treasured memory, dear Mrs. Reid, that my dear, 
good friend never failed to send for me when he wanted me, 
and that I never failed to come—except once, when I was really too 
unwell.” 

“He trusted your judgment, in some things, more than most 
men’s.” 

“ Ah, dear Mrs. Reid—he did, indeed! Comfort, under these 
afflictions, especially when they are premature as well as sudden, is 
indeed hard to find. But you know where it is to be found ; and if 
any mere mundane reflection can console us when those who are 
dear to us are called upon to submit to the common lot, it is that 
they died regretted and respected by all who knew them. Yes, dear 
Mrs. Reid—even by old Grimes. It is touching indeed when such 
sentiments are shared in by all alike ; when the peer and the peasant 
mingle their tears over the grave of one who is gone. The poor old 
man has been unfit for work ever since last Saturday afternoon ; he 
has been behaving quite strangely ; I feared he would be incapable 
of officiating at the melancholy ceremony yesterday. And as with 
him, dear Mrs. Reid, so with all. In him we have lost more than a 
friend. We have lost a poet—an orator—a steward of ten talents— 
one who might have been member for the county, even a baronet, 
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if he had pleased—ah, dear Mrs. Reid, it is more than commonly 
gratifying to think of all he might have been, now that he is 
one.” 

. “Might have been!” echoed Mrs. Reid—but not to Mr. Skull. 
It was not likely that there was a single chord in her that his hands 
were capable of touching, even by chance ; but just one there was, 
and his sermon had gone to it straighter than many better sermons 
go. What had she sent for him for but to help her mend the 
skeleton in Aer closet—that very “might have been”? 

“ Mr. Skull,” she said gently, “I have not asked you here to give 
me comfort, God knows. I hope I know where to gain some, as 
you say; and for what I can find nowhere, well, I have lived too 
happy and too dear a life, thank God, for nearly thirty years, to cry 
out even if it were all over : It was only too happy, too 
dear .... .. more than most women have spread over fifty years. 

No ; I don’t want comforting. And I have Alan, and I 
have Helen. Forgive me if you find me hard to understand 
I have asked you here to make a request of you. You will 
think it a strange one when you first hear it ; but you will grant it, 
for it is right—absolutely right—though there may be difficulties to 
remove, and for that I must look to you. I have been thinking, 
night and day, of Alan. And “ 

“‘ His own father’s own son—every inch of him.” 

Once more Mrs. Reid winced a little ; but so little—so little that 
a much keener observer than the curate, and one far less satisfied 
with the tact and propriety of his own speeches, would have taken 
it for no more than a natural movement of weakened nerves. 

“Every inch of him, dear Mrs. Reid. Paternity is a great 
responsibility ; but I must confess to some regret that, when I 
myself have to submit to the common lot, I shall leave no image 
of myself behind. But there is no loss without compensation. I 
have a nephew, who is all that I would wish my own son to be. 
When the great healer, Time, has done a little of his work, I must 
crave leave to introduce to you my nephew Gideon. He has re- 
turned from America a wealthy, I may even say a prosperous, man. 
When we consider the extent of America, we cannot but admit 
that it is a remarkable nation; and when we consider, more- 
over z 

“T am glad to hear that your nephew has done so well. And 
so——” 

“ Nay—he has done even splendidly—my nephew Gideon, dear 
Mrs. Reid! If I were twenty years younger, and less unfortunately 
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dyspeptic, and not in orders, I should think three times before 
deciding not to follow his example. He has done splendidly—my 
nephew Gideon! He went out with nothing; in hardly twenty 
years he returns with I don’t know how many thousands of dollars 
—a dollar is about four shillings, dear Mrs. Reid. He is a self- 
made man. And though, I need not say, by conviction as well as 
by sentiment, education, and association, I have a right and natural 
preference for those whom Providence has thought fit to make—for 
it were unchristian to hold any other views—still, I am very far from 
being so narrow-minded as not to perceive, though all men do not, 
that it is better to be self-made than not to be madeat all. That may 
sound a somewhat bold, even advanced opinion, but one cannot be 
blind to the facts of the age; and my nephew Gideon is a Fact, 
dear Mrs. Reid. I trust you do not wholly disagree with me?” 

* So far from that . . . . You tell me,” she said suddenly, with an 
almost eager interest in her voice—a strange interest, for one in the 
first days of her widowhood, in the fortunes of the nephew of the 
Reverend Christopher Skull—“ you tell me that a man like Gideon 
Skull, like even Gideon Skull, simply by being thrown upon 
himself and on his own resources, has conquered the world—even a 
little ?—a man who, if he had been born rich, would have—excuse 
me, but you have interested me; and if he has answered to the 
spur——” 

The speech was not complimentary to Gideon, and its manner of 
reference to his early youth was not far from insulting—except on 
the assumption that its character was too notorious to need a pre- 
tence of veiling. But Mr. Skull simply waved it away. “Not a 
little, dear Mrs. Reid. Czesar said, Veni, vidi, vict, which means, I 
came, I saw, I conquered. My nephew Gideon may say the same.” 

“T should like to see him. What is he—by profession, I 
mean?” 

“What is he? You have asked me a question that I must admit 
my present inability to answer. But I have long been of the opinion 
that no calling is fer se—which means in itself—dishonourable if it 
be honourably pursued. Many people have a prejudice against 
lawyers, for example. I have none; always with the proviso that 
they be worthy. I think that old Grimes, for example, may be just 
as respectable as——” 

“Mr. Skull—in spite of all I have lost—if my boy could only 
lose Copleston this day, I should be the happiest mother in all the 
land |” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Conrad.—Nay, 
I did not serve for pardon. If my death 
Be right reward for lifting up my hand, 
Ay, with a sword in’t—smiting at a blow 
Into its proper dust her serpent head 
Whose hairs were chains to hold thee from a crown, 
Then give me death, sire—give me death, and pride ! 
No pardon! When full days of high renown 
And kingly joys have blossomed forth in fruit 
From roots thy tears turn bitter, sovereign thanks 
Will be my pardon. And if after-time 
Brings from her grave some sweet, empoisoned sin 
To melt thy strength to weakness, thou wilt cry, 
**Oh for the blade that flamed in Conrad’s hand 
To stab my heart again, and save my soul!” 


Mr. SKULL was so amazed that, if he had only had presence of 
mind enough, he would have ceased to smile. Had her husband’s 
sudden death sent her out of her mind? He could not help looking 
round to see if the bell-rope was anywhere near. 

“You have been making -excuses for your nephew,” she said, 
“ and for your belief in aman strong enough to make himself and 
conquer fortune, as if you thought excuses were needed—to me. I 
am glad you think as you do; it will make you the readier to help us, 
and make what I have to say so much the easier. ‘Thinking as you 
do, you will not think my request so strange as I feared. Alan’s 
likeness to his father simply terrifies me, Mr. Skull.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Reid !” 

“ Terrifies is all too weak a word—and it grows stronger day by 
day. And there was such sympathy between them! Alan will think 
it his duty to follow in the same footsteps, and they will bring him 
—where?” 

“ Toa happy and useful life, dear Mrs. Reid ; and to an honoured 
and respected grave.” 

“To a useless life, Mr. Skull—toa useless end! To the sentence 
upon him who hid the talent in a napkin. Don’t misunderstand me, 
for God’s sake ; I loved my husband with all my heart and all my 
life; . . . . but what folly it is to say that love is blind! And he 
had excuses that could never be Alan’s. He was brought up in a 
bad old school. He was taught to think killing foxes and fishes the 
only pursuit worthy of a reasonable man. He had genius, Mr. Skull 
—and I know that, for I knew Aim. I was his wife, I am his wife, 
but I am too jealous in my judgments of those I love to be deceived. 
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Genius is not an ambitious thing. You said, ‘Might have been !’ 
Had he been born poor, Hillswick might never have heard of him 
—but the world would have known him. Do you think me hard? 
I tell you that all his neighbours’ praise is blame before my fault- 
finding. What do they know of him? That he was a great 
sportsman and a good neighbour, who could speak well when he 
had dined, and make rhymes when the frost kept him at home. It 
is all false—he was a great man, whom the curse of ease threw back 
on dogs, and those who serve them. God wiil excuse him—but if 
Alan throws away Ais life, and I stand by and look on, who will 
excuse me? And—so like his father! I can see his life, if he 
is left to himself, every year, every day of it, before my eyes. 
‘He had no enemy but his mother. How will that epitaph 
read ?” 

“* My dear Mrs. Reid!” said Mr. Skull, with breath scarcely yet 
recovered. “My nephew—Gideon—!” 

“One minute, if you please. It was hard to begin, but what I 
have to say is soon said when once begun. Alan has not his father’s 
genius. That has been thrown away—for ever. But he is strong, 
he has good talents, he has high principles ; he has courage, per- 
severance, and energy ; he has every quality that a man need have 
to live the life of a man. As owner of Copleston, and living here, 
he will be content to fritter all his gifts away in doing rather better 
than others what is not worth doing at all, and in doing a few useful 
trifles no better than a hundred of his neighbours could do them. 
He will lose his energies ; he will lose all account of life ; he will learn 
to choose ease before all things—perhaps even before honour itself, if 
he came to be tried. On the other hand, with all things to be conquered 
before they were enjoyed, am I unjust—forgive me if I am—in 
placing Alan Reid before Gideon Skull? The need of work would bring 
love of work ; love of work would bring ambition ; ambition, with 
his qualities, would bring more than its own end. I should be the 
mother of a great and noble man. I cannot sit by and see his life 
murdered by sloth and ease. I have tried to inspire him with 
enthusiasm for a career a hundred times ; and a hundred times I 
have failed. He worships his father, and his father’s life is his 
ideal. In honour and goodness, yes—but even a woman might live 
such a life as he plans. He must be spurred, and that hard.” 

“You wish him to enter a profession? He will do that to please 
you, I should say. Many of our best families have sons in the 
church, or in the army, of course, or at the bar. I would not 
advise the church, though,” said the curate hastily ; for the absentee 
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Rector of Hillswick was older than he by full six months, and a 
worse life, and a Reverend Alan Reid’s claims to a vacant living 
might sadly interfere with the life-dream of the Reverend Christopher 
Skull. “The church should be more than a profession, dear Mrs. 
Reid. But he might be a captain in the Guards, and experience at 
the bar gives importance at Quarter Sessions.” 

“You misunderstand me utterly. I would sooner be in my 
grave than see my boy a family rector, or a sham soldier, or a make- 
believe lawyer. Can’t you understand me when I say that I want 
him to work as if he believed every hope he had in life, even his 
daily bread, depended on himself alone? He would be driven to 
use his talents then! And how can he do this with the weight of 
the millstone of Copleston? Simply, what Gideon has done, Alan 
must do. He must be a man.” 

“ Your sentiments are always noble,” said Mr. Skull, but very 
feebly. 

* Do you understand me now ?” 

“ Thoroughly, dear Mrs. Reid.” But, nevertheless, he felt him- 
self at sea. 

* And so I send for you—” 

“To ask my poor advice? Well, dear Mrs. Reid—” 

“TI need no counsel. And you have already given me, without 
knowing it, more than I need. I have to carry out a plan—and I 
cannot, without you. My husband always placed trust in you. He 
has named you co-executor with myself of his will.” 

“ Of his will !—me !” 

“ It was too simple to need a Jawyer’s help ; everything is Alan’s. 
My plan is this—to keep my boy from his inheritance for at least seven 
years of apprenticeship to life—to life as it is, not a mere game at play. 
For at least seven years he must be a poor man, that he may learn how 
to use Copleston. In the first place, you will keep my confidence ; 
it is necessary somebody should be acquainted with the truth, in case 
I die before the end of seven years. Secondly, you must help me 
with a colourable excuse for keeping gossip from meddling. I know 
how to deal with my son. I need no help there. But Copleston 
must for seven years, at least, be in some hands that will hold the 
estate as a trustee, be content to be repaid by the income for the 
time, and surrender faithfully when the time comes. I have heard 
of such arrangements in the case of livings and other offices ; 
I believe they may be made by deed. Lastly, you will not contra- 
dict the public opinion that there is no will. A will would compel 
inquiries, and——” 
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“ Mrs. Reid !” 

“ Well?” 

“ IT may be right or I may be wrong. But it seems to me as if I 
was being asked to help you to conceal a will, and to hire somebody 
to rob your son for seven years. Let me implore you to reflect, 
madam. I am not competent to give counsel. I don’t know if 
there isn’t a law against concealing wills. Go to a lawyer—go- to 
Evans, dear Mrs. Reid.” 

“ Do you think a mother would ask you to rob her son? But 
do you think there is anything she would not do to save him from 
a life of ruin? But there is no crime here. Even if the will were 
destroyed, there would be no fraud—Alan would still be his father’s 
heir. Thank God, Alan will understand me, and thank me with his 
whole heart, in seven years—” 

* But yourself—but Miss Reid—” 

“ Oh, Helen is a child—a girl. I have to think of Alan.” 

“ But who, in the name of goodness, madam, would consent to be 
the owner, the ostensible owner, of Copleston for seven years? My 
poor friend was accustomed to think somewhat highly of my poor 
capacities for business, and by making me his executor he has given 
expression to his opinion. I presume it is partly in that capacity 
you request my counsel. In that capacity—” 

“ Excuse me—your aid, not your counsel, Mr. Skull.” 

“ Advice is a form of assistance, dear Mrs. Reid. Your plan, I 
need not say, does your heart honour. But I must confess myself as 
yet unacquainted—deeply as my calling has obliged me to sound the 
depths of human nature—with one who would consent to accept such 
a trust without a full understanding of circumstances which are not 
wholly intelligible even to me.” 

“You have found a woman to contradict your experience of 
human nature. Why may there not be a man to contradict them 
still further? What is to prevent your nephew, for example, being 
appointed steward and receiver to the estate for a term, on the un- 
derstanding that he shall not be called upon to account for his 
stewardship? He need not live at Copleston unless he pleases ; he 
can let the place for a term, in a good hunting country. It will be no 
more than a nine days’ wonder in Hillswick that a young man should 
wish to travel for a time, or otherwise see the world, if you, my good 
friend, my husband’s trusted friend, will only confirm my opinion of 
your right to the great trust of the living of Hillswick by keeping my 
confidence in a matter of such small account to the world, but of 
such infinite moment to me and my boy. Alan will consent to the 
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appointment—of that there ‘is no fear ; and as to his ignorance of 
ownership afterwards, in that I need neither counsel nor aid.” 

“ My nephew—Gideon! Irresponsible steward of Copleston for 
seven years?” 

“Within limits, irresponsible. I must trust some one largely, 
and yet that some one must not be so excessively scrupulous as to 
make it needless to compensate him largely ; and nothing would in 
itself seem so natural in Hillswick as that the near relation of its 
clergyman, its future rector, should be appointed steward of Cople- 
ston. It will not be as if Mr. Gideon Skull had not earned a 
right of his own to be trusted. He is, you tell me, a prosperous and 
successful man.” 

The future rector of Copleston—it was the first time those wel- 
come words had ever fallen upon his outward ears—felt all firm 
ground slipping away from under him. The text about the rich man 
and the camel fought hard with his over forty years’ experience of 
the difficulties of a poor one ; that about not doing evil that good 
may come fought yet harder with its inherent want of application to 
such a benefit to the whole parish as having a man like Christopher 
Skull for its rector ; his secret distrust of his label of worldly wisdom 
contended against an incapacity to make his great lady’s humour 
square with common sanity. “My nephew—Gideon !” was all he 
could say. Gideon was the only fragment of firm ground left him. 

“ That is settled, then,” said Mrs. Reid. ‘Kindly offer Mr. 
Gideon Skull, in Alan's name, the appointment in the terms I have 
mentioned. He will not refuse. For all explanations, refer him, if 
you please, to me. I trust wholly to your absolute silence on all else 
I have said to you. You need say nothing to your nephew but that 
the offer is made. It is natural it should come through you. Before 
leaving Copleston I shall see you again, and give you all the further 
instructions you will need. You will excuse my asking you to leave 
me now? I have to speak to my boy.” 

Mr. Skull could not determine whether he had been convinced, 
persuaded, bought, or ordered, or all four together. Convinced, he 
trusted—for certainly some of Mrs. Reid’s arguments had been very 
weighty. But ordered, he half feared, when his last attempt at a 
protest was cut short by her rising to ring the bell. ‘Gideon knows 
the world—I must consult Gideon,” thought he; and then he re- 
membered that his silence implied a promise only to make an offer 
to Gideon—not to consult him. It was needful to speak one 
word more. ‘My nephew Gideon,” he began. 

But the bell rang. “Good-bye,” said Mrs. Reid. “I thank you, 
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Mr. Skull, with all my soul. Thanks to you, my boy will be a 
Man.” . . 

“T hope it’s right—I hope with all my heart it’s right—and I 
hope it’s impossible !” he was able to bring out at last. But there 
was nobody to hear him ; for by the time words had come to him, 
Copleston was a full mile and a half behind. 


“ T know I am right!” was all Mrs. Reid could find to tell herself 
as, after no more than a minute’s pause, she went downstairs to the 
little room where Helen used to sit and read, or write letters, or other- 
wise amuse herself whenever she happened to be indoors, which was 
seldom, with nothing in particular to do—which was pretty often. 
Since her father’s death, she had spent most of her days there, 
whenever she happened not to be with Alan or her mother. She was 
there now, as her mother entered, apparently reading, but really 
building castles, which, in spite of their foundation, were by no means 
wholly sad ones. The months would pass, and the cloud that hung 
over the house would not prove thick enough to keep the sun from 
shining through. Life would be the deeper and fuller for the shadow 
they had all passed through, hand in hand, and joy would be all the 
deeper and fuller too. The father’s life would have been indeed thrown 
away if the good of his presence could be turned even by death into 
evil. Ifthey had really loved him in the way he would have chosen, his 
children would learn to remember him as the cause of their happiness, 
and in no wise of pain. Perhaps, thinking or rather feeling thus, 
there was more of sympathy with the dead father’s living spirit in her 
unquenchable hope than in Alan’s grief, which as yet could not look 
beyond the gloom of the day. She read in her book, held upside 
down, how, in due course, all things would go on as of old, only growing 
better with their fuller lives—how her Alan would marry her Bertha, 
and bring all sorts of new love and life into the old ways—how the 
mother would learn comfort and content, and perhaps a little more 
softness, thought Helen, in time, when all sorts of new and sweet 
things came—and how she herself would rejoice, even for the rest of 
her days, in absorbing and sending out again all the sunshine round 
her. Perhaps something else, also, might come to her ; if it did, it 
would be in the way of some wonderful double joy, and, if not, things 
were more than good enough as they were going to be. 

“Helen,” said Mrs. Reid, “where is Alan? I thought he might 
be here. I have something to say to him—to both of you—that—— ” 

“ Mamma, what has happened? What is wrong?” 

“Did I say anything was wrong?” She was speaking in her 
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natural voice, and seated herself opposite Helen in her natural 
manner : yet Helen felt that there was a shadow round her. “ Where 
#s Alan?” 

“ He is seeing somebody in the library.” 

“Seeing somebody? Who? Surely Mr. Skull is gone?” 

“ Doctor Bolt, perhaps—or Mr. Evans—I don’t know. I don’t 
suppose he will be long now. Mamma, what is ‘it you have to say to 
Alan and me?” 

“You love Alan more than most sisters love their brothers. Is 
there anything you could not do for him?” 

“T think —I Avow, nothing. Why do you ask me, mamma?” 

“Ts there anything you would not give up, Helen? Would you 
do anything less for him, or give up less, than I? We live for him, 
both of us—don’t we? Only for him, now?” 

“ Mamma, there is nothing I would not do for Alan ; nothing I 
would not give up forhim. But,mamma,tellme . . . . What 
am I to give up for him? What am I to do for him ?” 

“‘T believe you, Helen. I know how you love him, and I don’t 
think even I love him more than you do ... . . Hark! 
Isn’t that the front door? . . . Yes: whoever it is, he is gone.” 

Helen went to the window, which had a view of the terrace, to 
see who the departing visitor might be ; but she caught no more 
than a glimpse of a tall stranger just disappearing into the avenue. 
What was she to give up for Alan? Not her wholg dream? But, 
short of the whole, anything in the world—as concerned herself, all. 
But what could it be? 

Alan entered the room before she turned back from the window. 
And, when she did turn, remembering her mother’s words, her heart 
sank in her. 

Her brother must have expected to find her, but he started when 
he saw his mother. The young man, so gently grave even in the 
depth of his great sorrow, was changed ; he looked as if just startled 
out of a terrible dream. His eyes were bloodshot, and his skin fear- 
fully pale ; and there was a set hardness about his mouth which 
frightened her. But her mother’s eyes seemed to be looking far off, 
and to observe nothing. 

But when the first start was over he went straight to his mother, 
lifted her hand to his lips, and kissed it reverently and tenderly. It 
was natural enough greeting to a widowed mother, but it was a new 
and strange caress in that most English of households, where no 
feelings had ever until these days been deeply stirred. It was 
especially new in Alan. Mrs, Reid looked up for a moment half in 
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wonder, and her voice was broken, though ever so little, when she 
first spoke to him. 

“ Alan,” said she, “ who was that who was with you just now, and 
is just gone ?” 

“Gideon Skull.” Helen wondered why Alan’s eyes—so unlike 
his eyes—remained fixed on the floor. 

“Gideon Skull?” 

“ He came over with his uncle. He stayed to speak to me.” 

“T was never told... . Alan, you are like your father; and 
he was a Man. Can you—you can bear to be told you are poor. 
That we are all poor. That—that, Alan—wait, before you speak— 
that, except for immediate needs, and perhaps a very little more, we 
have nothing but one another to call our own. Look me in the 
face, Alan, and show me, who say this to my son, that he can bear 
it bravely! I—Alan—things have happened—things have failed— 
have gone wrong—you will have to appoint some one— ” 

It was turning harder than she had looked for to lie, for his good, 
to her son. But her sense of a right purpose must have been terribly 
strong not to break down once for all and wholly, in the atmosphere 
of Helen’s little room, into which the sun, that even death had left 
so bright and fair, was still shining. It did not break down. “ Alan,” 
she said, “I need not tell you that there is no disgrace, no shame. 
There is none—absolutely none. But there may be sudden misfor- 
tunes; there may be secrets; in short, Alan, you will believe me when I 
tell my son that he must accept a life of labour without asking why ; 
content to know, till the time comes for his knowing all, that there 
is nothing to lessen his pride. Look in my face, Alan, and let him 
tell me, not that he must—for that is not for him to say—but that 
he wil.” 

“Mother!” cried Helen, “ Alan! I do not understand. What is 
happening? How can Alan lose our father’s land ?—how can he lose 
it without knowing why? Who has a single right to it but he? 
What have you been hearing? Alan is a man ; he will know what 
is right and what is wrong. Is that what you meant when you asked 
me what I can give up—what I can do? Have / to give up anything 
that Alan may keep his own? Alan, you must know why!” 

“Hush, Helen!” said Alan. They were his first words. He 
raised his eyes at last, and looked his mother in the face, as she had 
bidden. “Say no more, mother. Never speak of it again. Whatever 
you say, I believe. Never think for one instant that I should dream 
of shame to—us, in how it has gone. Dearest mother, since you’ are 
brave, you shall see how brave / can be.” 
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Helen turned towards him amazed. Was it possible that a human 
being should let himself be told in this fashion, on some unknown 
authority, that he, and his sister, and his mother, had been suddenly 
reduced to poverty for no imaginable cause, and submit as calmly 
and unquestioningly as if he had been a well-behaved baby who had 
been ordered to give up an unvalued toy? Mrs. Reid herself appeared 
for a moment bewildered by an obedience so implicit and so sudden. 
The need of giving circumstance to her lie had been its hardest part, 
and the need was gone. She had almost gained time enough to 
repent and stay her hand. Had he not been tested enough when he 
had proved himself capable at starting of the courage that was to be 
his apprenticeship’s chief end? But then—his very submission to 
her, without question or effort, was far too much a child’s instead of 
a man’s, and it hardened her again. She only sighed to think of the 
inheritance of weakness that had been bequeathed to him, and which 
would find a terribly fruitful soil in Copleston unless the root were 
torn out and the soil left fallow for years. 

She rose and placed her hands on his shoulders. “ Don’t fear for 
us,” she said. ‘With you and for you we can bear all. Win for 
yourself—you will best know how—and we shall be glad and proud. 
There! we may sleep here one more night, and to-morrow we wil 
talk of what must be done. We trust in you, Alan, and we believe 
in you; we will. Alan, not one of us will ever regret this day.” 

“ Mamma!” cried Helen ; but her mother was gone. “ Alan!” 
she cried ; but she held out no hand to him. “It is terrible! what 
can it mean? And you—you looked so strange, even before she 
spoke to you!” 

“Yes, Nelly. It means that you must be the bravest girl alive. 
It means that our poor mother and you will have to depend on what 
I can find to do to keep the wolf away. I wouldn’t mind for myself— 
not a scrap, Nelly. I should make a first-rate gamekeeper, if I was 
alone—better than our Tom Basset, by a long way.” It was the 
lightest thing he could find to say ; but it helped him to find a sort 
of smile. “But we'll do better than that, Nell dear, God helping.” 

“Oh, don’t smile like that, Alan! JVAat has happened to us 
all?” 

“ Nelly, it is true. You thought it strange that I never asked 
a question. Nelly, 7 know what mother means. And she knows 
I know—and we understand one another, through and through. Any 
word I could have spoken more than I did would have given her 
pain. And now, my dear, brave, true Nelly, don’t ask me to tell 
you_one word more.” 
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“Alan! You won't tell me?” 

“T can’t. Don’t ask me, Nell.” 

“ There zs disgrace, Alan?” 

“No.” 

She held out both her hands. “You know what is right—you 
will do what is best ; I will try to help you. I will never question 
you. But.... Bertha!” 

He turned away his face, and his chest heaved, Then he drew 
her towards him by the hands she had held out to him, stooped 
down, and kissed her on the brow. 

“T have a sister,” said he, “and she must help me this minute by 
leaving me for ten minutes while I write a letter or two. Come back 
in ten minutes, Nell, and we’ll——” 

But what they were to do together she did not hear. She escaped 
to some hidden corner of the house of all her nights and days, where 
she might weep her heart out over Alan. “I have a sister?” Then 
all was true—all was lost indeed! What ruin could Death have 
brought that Love was not strong enough to overcome? 


Victor Waldron had not yet left Hillswick. Exactly what it was 
that kept him there he did not trouble himself to inquire. Of course 
his call at Copleston had been knocked on the head by the sudden 
death of its master, and Hillswick, though it might be the tomb of 
his ancestors, was hardly the place for the holiday of an American 
who had as yet seen neither Rome, which is his national duty, nor 
Paris, which is his national reward. Still, he had found plenty of 
occupation. Not another word had been spoken between himself 
and his friend Gideon on the subject of Coplestoi—much to Victor’s 
relief, as it seemed evidence that Gideon, like a right-minded fellow 
and a sympathetic friend, had come round to his way of thinking. 
So, with a mind at ease, he amused himself with investigations into 
the fascinating subject of family history, though more to the profit 
of old Grimes than to his own. And family history led on to public 
history. He found out, for example, among the churchwardens’ 
accounts, exactly how many pints of beer were drunk by the ringers 
when some small Waldron was christened in 1592, and could tell 
to a fraction the average price of ducking-stools. He smoked a 
good many cigars in the belfry, and occasionally helped Old Grimes 
and his fellows with the bells—and plenty of time may pass very 
pleasantly in that way. Was it quite impossible that, before he left 
Hillswick, he might have another glimpse of the Glockendame—if 
only he did not hurry away? 
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Gideon and he were capital comrades, for the simple reason that 
each followed his own pursuits’ during. the day, so that they had 
plenty to talk of between dinner-time and about two in the morning. 
But it was not nearly so late as that when, on the eve of a glorious 
spring day, which Gideon, who was a great pedestrian, had spent 
out-of-doors, and Victor, who never walked for pleasure, had passed 
more or less in the steeple, the waiter brought the latter an unstamped 
letter with a black border. 

Surely it must be from Copleston? Perhaps, since the funeral 
was well over, the presence in the place of a far-off cousin might be 
held to claim recognition. He opened it with affected deliberation ; 
he read—and presently a frown drew his brows tightly together as he 
read on. It was from Copleston. 


“Sir,—I have this morning seen your representative, Mr. Gideon 
Skull. He has laid before me evidence that Copleston belongs to 
you and not tome. As he has doubtless informed you, I told him 
that I should take legal advice. Since then, I have learned by the 
strongest proof that what he asserts is most unquestionably true. I 
shall not contest your claim, and you may enter as soon as you 
please. Mrs. Reid and Miss Reid will require a day or two for pre- 
paration, but that shall not take a day longer than is necessary. I 
will not occupy a house that is not mine a single unnecessary day. 
On all business matters I refer you to Mr. Evans, of Hillswick. 
You will understand that it is too painful for me to meet you, 
especially as by employing a representative you showed your own 
unwillingness to meet me. You will also understand that my reason 
for giving up Copleston to you in this informal manner is to avoid 
taking even a lawyer into confidence concerning the circumstance on 
which you found your claim. You will understand, moreover, that 
I thus surrender Copleston to you because it is my duty to yield to 
you your lawful right, and not because I do not maintain that my 
mother was my father’s wife in truth as well as before the world. 
That I do maintain, and always shall, in all ways, as well as by 
signing myself, with regrets that my occupation should have deprived 
‘you of the enjoyment of your rights for a single day, 

“ ALAN REID.” 


“Read that!” exclaimed Victor, starting from his seat and 
throwing the letter across the table to Gideon. 
’ Gideon read it. “He is a reasonable young man,” said he, “and 
‘an honest one—as the world goes.” ‘eat 
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Victor swore roundly. ‘‘ What the hell do you mean by meddling 
with what concerns me?” 

Gideon opened his eyes and stared. “What sort of a friend 
should I think you if you stood by and saw me fooled out of my 
birthright by a girl? Is that what you’d do by me?” 

“Gideon Skull, I will never forgive you this day’s work—no, not 
if I live a thousand years !” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE PYRAMIDS OF GHIZEH. 


] N my treatise called “ Myths and Marvels of Astronomy” there 
are two essays on the great pyramid, one dealing with the 
strange fancies which have been associated with this building by 
Professor Piazzi Smyth, Astronomer Royal for Scotland, the other 
advancing a theory respecting the building which seems to me, on 
the whole, more probable than any other. I do not now propose to 
go over the ground covered by either of those essays, but, following 
the practice which I have formerly adopted in like cases, to indicate 
at full length in the present essay only such points as I have noted 
since the two former papers were written. If in such study as I 
have given to the subject in the interval I had found any evidence 
bearing unfavourably upon the views I have advanced in those 
papers, I should have judged it right to point out clearly and 
definitely the nature and weight of such evidence, and to withdraw, 
if the evidence suggested such a course, from positions taken up in 
error—not merely abandoning views which appeared erroneous, but 
pointing out such errors as I had recognised. Since, on the 
contrary, the evidence I have obtained and the points which I have 
noticed in relation to the pyramids, and especially to the great 
pyramid, appear strikingly to confirm the theory I advanced in 
the essay entitled ‘“‘ The Mystery of the Pyramid,” it is but just to 
indicate the nature of this new or recently noted matter, even as I 
should have indicated any adverse evidence. If I should thus 
appear fenax propositi, 1 believe such persistence has its origin in a 
wish to be just and truthful (qualities which, as we know, Horace 
associated with tenacity of opinion). I think too that readers of my 
former papers on the pyramid may find as much interest as I have 
found myself in the new matter thus submitted to them, respecting 
the oldest remaining monuments of human labour (except such as 
are to be regarded as subjects rather of palzontological than of 
antiquarian research). 
I will first run briefly through such matters of detail as are 
necessary preliminaries to any discussion respecting the pyramids, 
following the line laid down in Sir Edmund Beckett's treatise on 
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Building. I may remark that much waich he there points out, and 
especially the theory which he advances respecting the measures of 
length used in the construction of the great pyramid, was not known 
to me when I wrote the papers above mentioned. It appears to me 
that he makes out a very strong case for his theory. I must frankly 
admit that he by no means entertains a similar opinion respecting 
my Own views as to the purposes for which the pyramid was con- 
structed. He can find nothing, he tells me, to suggest the idea that 
the builders of the pyramids had any astrological ideas in view ; 
and so far as I can judge, he would not admit that even astronomy 
entered into the plans of the pyramid architects otherwise than as 
an adjunct to the work of building. I believe, however, that Sir E. 
Beckett’s objections to the astrological interpretation of the pyramids, 
or rather to the association of the astrological theory with the tomb 
theory, have their origin rather in the idea that such a theory would 
be associated with my astrological interpretation of the origin of the 
Sabbath, than in any circumstances known respecting the pyramids 
or their builders. I have certainly found nothing in Sir E. Beckett's 
reasonings respecting his own theory (which I consider the most 
probable theory of pyramid dimensions yet advanced) opposed to 
my own views, but, on the contrary, much which seems strongly to 
favour them. Whether the astrological theory has or has not much 
to be said in its favour is a point which I willingly leave others to 
decide upon. I think I shall be able here considerably to strengthen 
the evidence I formerly adduced to show that the pyramid’s present 
features cannot well be accounted for on any other theory. 

In the first place, Sir E. Beckett starts with the statement, almost 
amounting in itself to an admission of the astronomical significance 
of the pyramid relations, that the great pyramid was built in the 
year 2170 B.c., by Cheops as Herodotus calls him, but Suphis or 
Shufu as he is named in hieroglyphics painted on large stones over 
the king’s chamber. ‘This, says Beckett, was in the time of Peleg, 
“ages before the Israelites were in Egypt, whom some persons have 
hastily guessed to have been employed in building the pyramids ”—an 
argument effective indeed against Professor Smyth and those followers 
of his who see in the pyramid a sort of stone Bible, but scarcely as 
against those who believe no more in the 239 years of Peleg’s life 
than in the nine hundred odd years of Methuselah’s, or in the literal 
interpretation of the six days of creation. If we are to start with 
the theory that, in the year B.c. 2348, there were eight living persons 
in the world, and that, less than two centuries later, a monarch, 
tuling a nation large enough to provide tens of thousands of 
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workers, etected the greatest miass of stonework ever raised oft the 
face of this earth by man, we heed not tfotible ourselves to explain 
how and why the great pyramid was built. We might as well admit 
at once that the pyramid was built under the direct personal super- 
intendence of Uriel, the Archangel who has special charge over the 
astronomical relations of the solar system, 


The same whom John saw also in the sun ; 


who also explained earlier to an inquiring angel how, in the beginning, 
This ethereal quintessence of Heav’n 
Flew upward, spirited with various forms, 
That roll’d orbicular, and turn’d to stars 
Numberless, as thou seest, and how they move. 
One idea is not a whit more untenable than the other. 

Secondly, it is to be noted that according to some traditions the 
second pyramid, though somewhat smaller than the first, and alto- 
gether inferior in design, was begun somewhat earlier. I would 
invite special attention to this point. It is one of those perplexing 
details which are always best worth examining when we want to 
obtain a true theory. The second pyramid was certainly built 
during the reign of the builder of the first or great pyramid. It 
must have been built, then, with his sanction, for his brother, 
Chephren, according to Herodotus; Noun-shop, or Suphis II., accord- 
ing to the Egyptian records. Enormous quantities of stone, of the 
same quality as the stone used for the great pyramid, were conveyed 
to the site of the second pyramid, during the very time when the 
resources of the nation were being largely taxed to get the materials 
for the great pyramid conveyed to the place appointed for that 
structure. It would appear, then, that there was some strong—in fact, 
some insuperable—objection to the building of one great pyramid, 
larger by far than either the first or second, for both the brothers. 
Yet nothing has ever been learned respecting the views of the 
Egyptians about tombs (save only what is learned from the pyra- 
mids themselves, if we assume that they were only built as tombs) 
which would suggest that each king wanted a monstrous pyramid 
sepulchre for himself. If we could doubt that Cheops valued 
his brother and his family very highly, we should find convincing 
proof of the fact, in the circumstance that he allowed enormous 
sums to be expended on his brother’s pyramid, and a great quantity 
of labour to be devoted to its erection, at the time when his own 
was in progress at still greater expense, and at the cost of still 
greater labour. But if he thus highly esteemed his brother, and, 
regarding him as the future ruler of Egypt, recognised in him the 
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same almost sacred qualities which the people of Egypt taught their 
rulers to recognise in themselves, what was to prevent him from 
combining the moneys and the labours which were devoted to the 
two pyramids in the construction of a single larger pyramid, which 
could be made ‘doubly secure, and more perfectly designed and 
executed? Is anything whatever known respecting either the 
Egyptians or any race of tomb-loving or rather corpse-worshipping 
people, which would lead us to suppose that a number.-of costly 
separate tomb pyramids would have been preferred to a single, but 
far larger, pyramid-mausoleum, which should receive the bodies of 
all the members of the family, or at least of all those of the family 
who had ruled in turn over the land? If we could imagine fora 
moment that Cheops would have objected to such an arrangement, is 
it not clear that when he died his successors would have taken posses- 
sion of his pyramid, removing his body perhaps, or not allowing it to 
be interred there, 7f the sole or even the chief purpose for which a 
pyramid was erected-was that it might serve as a gigantic tomb ? 

We may indeed note as a stiil more fatal objection tothe theory 
that the chief purpose for which a pyramid was built was to serve as 
the builder’s tomb, that it would have been little short of madness 
for Cheops to devote many years of his life, enormous sums of 
money, and the labour of myriads of his people, to the construction 
of a building which might and probably would be turned after his 
death to some quite different purpose from that for which he intended 
it. Itis not to be supposed, and indeed history shows it certainly 
was not the case, that the dynasties which ruled over Egypt were 
more secure from attack than those which ruled elsewhere in the 
East during those days. Cheops cannot have placed such implicit 
reliance on his brother Chephren’s good faith as to feel sure that, 
after his own death, Chephren would complete the pyramid, place 
Cheops’s body in it, and close up the entrance so securely that none 
could find the way into the chamber where the body was laid. 
Cheops could not even be certain that Chephren would survive him, 
or that his own son, Mycerinus or Menkeres, would be able to carry 
out the purpose for which he (Cheops) had built the pyramid. 

Apart, then, from that feature of the tomb theory which seems so 
strangely to have escaped notice—the utter wildness of the idea 
that even the most tomb-loving race would build tombs quite so 
monstrous as these—we see that there are the strongest possible 
objections against the credibility of the merely tombic theory (to 
use a word coined, I imagine, by Professor Piazzi Smyth, and more 
convenient perhaps than defensible). It seems clear on the face of 
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things that the pyramids must have been intended to serve some 
useful purpose during the lifetime of the builder. It is clear also 
(all, indeed, save the believers in the religion of the great pyramid, 
will admit ¢47s point) that each pyramid served some purpose useful 
to the builder of the pyramid, and to him only. Cheops’s pyramid 
was of no use to Chephren, Chephren’s of no use to Mycerinus, and 
so forth. Otherwise we might be sure, even if we adopted for a 
moment the exclusively tombic theory, that, though Chephren might 
have been so honest as not to borrow his brother's tomb when 
Cheops was departed, or Mycerinus so honest as not to despoil either 
his uncle or his father, yet among some of the builders of the pyramids 
such honesty would have been wanting. It is clear, however, from 
all the traditions which have reached us respecting the pyramids, that 
no anxiety was entertained by the builder of any pyramid on this 
score. Cheops seems to have been well assured that Chephren 
would respect his pyramid, and even (at great expense) complete it ; 
and so of all the rest. There must, then, have been some special 
reasons which rendered the pyramid of each king useless altogether 
to his successor. 

Nay, may we not go somewhat further, and, perceiving that 
Chephren’s pyramid must have been built chiefly at his brother’s 
cost, and nearly all of it during his brother's lifetime, may we not 
assume that the particular purpose which Chephren’s pyramid 
subserved to Chephren only, was nevertheless such a purpose as in 
some way advanced the interests of the dynasty? Nothing in the 
history of the dynasty implies that the relations among its members 
were very much more cordial than those usually prevailing among 
kings and their relatives. It would have implied singular generosity 
on Cheops’s part, renewed by Chephren towards Mycerinus, and by 
Mycerinus towards Asychis, thus to have helped in the erection of 
mere tombs for their several heirs while these were still dependent 
upon them. But if the fortunes of the dynasty were in some way 
involved, or supposed to be involved, in these structures, the case 
would be entirely altered. It is a characteristic feature of my 
theory respecting the pyramids, though it certainly was not the 
point which suggested the theory (and, as the reader of my “ Myths 
and Marvels” is aware, was not even touched upon in my original 
presentation of the theory), that it explains not merely satisfactorily 
but fully this particular circumstance, viz. that it was worth the reign- 
ing king’s while to have special attention paid to the construction, 
not merely of his brother’s pyramid, but also of his eldest son’s 
large pyramid, of his three other sons’ small pyramids, and of his 
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six daughters’ still smaller pyramids. There seems reason to 
believe that all these were put in hand, so to speak, nearly at 
the same time, though the great pyramid of Cheops, owing to the 
enormous scale on which the preliminary works were constructed, 
was probably not actually begun till some time after the others. 
Very probably the three small pyramids beside the third, the largest 
of which is the fourth pyramid or the pyramid of Asychis, were 
all commenced during the lifetime of Cheops. Thus the relative 
dimensions of the several pyramids, as shown in the accompanying 
map, Fig. 1, would correspond to the relative importance attached 
by Cheops to the fortunes—always as associated with his—of the 
various members of his 
own family. This would 
explain, what has hitherto 
been thought perplexing, 
the singularly reduced 
scale on which the pyramid 
of Mycerinus is built, and 
the still further and most 
marked reduction in the 
case of the pyramid of 
Asychis. It is not at all 
likely that Mycerinus, if 
building a pyramid for 
himself, would have been 
content with a smaller 
pyramid than that of 
Cheops himself. On the 
contrary, all that we know 
of human nature, and es- 
pecially of the nature of the Egyptian kings, assures us that each 
successive monarch would have endeavoured to surpass his predeces- 
sors. On the other hand, if Cheops assigned the proportions of a series 
of pyramids, one for each member of his family, he would naturally 
arrange them in order of magnitude as we see them in Fig. 1. To his 
brother and next heir, his right hand probably in the government of 
Egypt, he would assign a pyramid second only in dimensions to his 
own, though greatly inferior in quality. To his eldest son, young 
doubtless when the pyramids were begun, he would assign a much 
smaller pyramid (No. 3); but as this son was to succeed Chephren 
as king, Cheops would give him, like Chephren, a separate enclosure ; 
while to his younger sons and to his daughters he would assign 
pytamids not only smaller, but enclosed within the same area as his 
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own. Space seems to have been left for Chephren’s family, should 
he have any ; but it appears he had no children. To Asychis, his 
grandson, Cheops would assign a pyramid about as large as those of 
his own younger sons. It is noteworthy, by the way, that the linear 
dimensions of the pyramid of Asychis are less than those of the 
pyramid of Mycerinus, in the same degree that those are less than 
the linear dimensions of the pyramid of Cheops. Most certainly this 
distribution of the dimensions was not that which Asychis himself, 
or Mycerinus, would have selected. 

I would submit in passing that this explanation of the. relative 
dimensions of the pyramids of Ghizeh is somewhat more natural than 
that given by the pyramid-religionists, who insist that the great pyra- 
mid was built under divine superintendence (or. by divinely inspired 
architects), and not intended for a tomb at all, while all the other 
pyramids, being meant for tombs, were therefore inferior in size and 
construction. Not only is this explanation—the only one ever 
attempted of this most significant peculiarity of the pyramid group— 
singularly extravagant in itself, and unsatisfactory further as leaving 
Cheops, the first pyramid builder, without any pyramid for his tomb, 
but it gives no explanation whatever of the descent in scale from 
Chephren’s pyramid to that of Mycerinus, and from this to the pyramid 
of Asychis. 

Again, however, I have to note that the circumstance here dwelt 
upon was not one of those which suggested my theory, nor was it 
noticed in the paper in which I first advocated that theory. It is 
one of those pieces of evidence which is almost certain to be noticed 
in favour of a true theory some time after other evidence has caused 
such theory to be adopted. But such things do not happen in the 
case of untrue theories, save by very rare accident. It will presently 
be seen that the two characteristics of the pyramids, formerly regarded 
as perplexing, which find a natural and ready explanation in the 
astrological theory, are by no means the only ones of which the sarae 
may be said. 

Among points to which my attention has been specially directed 
by advocates of the exclusively tombic theory of the pyramids, one 
of the chief, one which, indeed, I was assured by several persons 
would convince me of the sufficiency of this theory, was what is 
called Lepsius’s Law of Pyramid Building. It is thus referred to and 
described by Professor Piazzi Smyth : “ All the Egyptologists of our 
age, French, English, German, and American, have hailed the advent 
on their stage of time of the so-called ‘ Lepsius’s Law of Pyramid 
Building’ ; they universally declaring that it satisfies absolutely all the 
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observed or known phenomena. And it may do so for every known 
case of any Egyptian pyramid, except the great pyramid ; and there 
it explains nothing of what # chiefly consists in. Taking, however, 
the cases which it does apply to, viz. the profane Egyptian examples, 
this alleged ‘ law’ pronounces that the sole object of any pyramid 
was to form a royal tomb—subterranean, as a matter of course—and 
that operations began by making an inclined descending passage 
leading down into the rock, and in cutting out an underground 
chamber at the end of it. The scheme, thus begun below, went on 
also growing above-ground, every year of the king’s reign, by the 
placing there of a new heap or additional layer of building stones, 
and piling them, layer above layer, over a central square-based 
nucleus upon the levelled ground, virtually above the subterranean 
apartment ; and it was finally (that is, this superincumbent mass of 
masonry) finished off on that king’s death by his successor, who 
deposited his predecessor’s body embalmed and in a grand sarco- 
phagus in the underground chamber, stopping up the passage leading 
to it, cased in the rude converging sides of the building with bevelled 
casing stones, so as to give it a smooth pyramidal form, and left it in 
fact a finished Egyptian and Pharaonic pyramid to all posterity ; and 
no mean realisation either of prevailing ideas among some early 
nations, of burying their monarchs swb montibus altis, in impressive 
quiet, immovable calm, and deep in the bosom of mother earth.” 

Although Lepsius states that he discovered this solution of the 
riddle of pyramidal construction, it was in part suggested earlier by 
James Wilde, and is thus described in the letterpress accompanying 
Frith’s large photographs of Egypt: “‘ A rocky site was first chosen, 
and a space made smooth, except a slight eminence in the centre to 
form a peg upon which the structure should be fixed” (which is 
absurd). “ Within the rock, and usually below the level of the 
future base, a sepulchtal chamber was excavated, with a passage 
inclined downwards, leading to it from the north.” After describing 
the way in which the work proceeded, the account goes on to say 
that “ in this manner it was possible for the building of a pyramid to 
occupy the lifetime of its founder, without there being any risk of his 
leaving it incomplete to any such degree as would afford a valid 
excuse for his successor neglecting to perform his very moderate part, 
of merely filling up the angles and smoothing off generally.” 

This, however, is not precisely the same as Lepsius’s law, and is 
manifestly less complete and less satisfactory. 

But in the first place I am not at all disposed to admit that 
Lepsius’s law, even though it explains the manner in which the 
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pyramids may have been built, is either proved by any evidence 
cited in its favour, or in turn proves anything respecting the purpose 
of any of the pyramids. It agrees well with the theory that the 
pyramids, including, of course, the great one, served as tombs for 
the several persons to whom they belonged or were assigned. But 
no one thinks of questioning this, so far as all the pyramids, except 
the great one, are concerned ; and I apprehend that very few share 
Professor Smyth’s faith that King Cheops never was buried, and was 
never meant to be buried, in the pyramid which bears his name. 
None of the difficulties of the exclusively tombic theory seem even 
touched by Lepsius’s theory, whether it be accepted or rejected. The 
construction of the pyramids by single layers year by year, if proved, 
and if it prove anything, shows that the use of the pyramids related 
chiefly to the life of those to whom the pyramids were assigned, not 
solely to their death and burial. 

Lepsius’s theory is partly based on a circumstance which no 
astronomer who attentively considers the matter can fail to interpret 
in one special manner, bearing very significantly on our ideas re- 
specting the purpose for which the pyramids were constructed. 

In all the pyramids of Ghizeh there is a slant passage (in some 
there are two such passages) leading down into the rock, an under- 
ground chamber being cut at the end of the passage. Lepsius, of 
course, like all who regard the astronomical relations fulfilled by the 
pyramids as of slight importance, pays no special attention to the 
circumstance that in every case the descending passage passes in a 
north and south direction, at an angle always of about 26 degrees, 
and has its entrance always on the northern side. Fig. 2 shows the 


Fic. 2. Showing the dimensions of the four chief pyramids, and the position of the inclined passages. 


position of the descending passages in the four chief pyramids. But 
if it were not obvious in other ways that astronomical relations were 
regarded by the builders of the pyramids as of extreme importance, 
these slant passages would prove it. They show unmistakably (1) 
that the builders proposed to make the pyramids fulfil certain definite 
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astronomical conditions ; and (2) the method in which the builders 
effected their purpose. 

I have shown in my article on the Religion of the Great Pyramid 
how an architect, proposing to set a building in a particular latitude, 
might use either the sun, when due south, or those stars which circle 
close round the pole, for that purpose ; that the better the astrono- 
mers were in the days of the pyramid-builders, the more likely they 
were to prefer the latter, or stellar method, to the former, or solar 
method ; and that if they adopted the solar method the building 
would be set too far north unless correction were made for the 
refraction of the atmosphere; while if they adopted the stellar 
method the building would be set too far south. Wherefore, as we 
find the centre of the great pyramid set somewhat south of the 
latitude 30° north which the builders clearly intended to have it 
to occupy—the error being about a mile and a quarter, while, if 
refraction were wholly neglected, it would have been about a mile 
and three-quarters—we may infer that the astronomers who superin- 
tended the arrangements for fixing the latitude employed the stellar 
method ; that they were exceedingly skilful observers, considering 
they had no telescopic meridian instruments ; and (with less certainty) 
that they made some correction for atmospheric refraction. 

I show also fully in that article that astronomers using the stellar 
method for that purpose would most certainly employ it to set 
the sides of the “ pyramid’s” square base facing as exactly as pos- 
sible the four cardinal points. One method would certainly present 
itself, and only one would be at all suitable for this purpose. They 
would take their pole-star, whatever it might be, and would note its 
direction when 
passing either ye. 
just above or 
just below the 
pole, as of 
course it does 
in every sidereal 
day. The di- 
rection of the 
Star at either 
of these epochs 
would be due Fic 3. Showing how the builders of the pyramid rrobably obtained 
north. But their base. 
how could they mark this direction on their selected base? They 
could in the first place set upa pointed upright, as an in fig. 3, at the 
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middle of the northern edge of the base, and another shorter one, 
cp, so that at one of the epochs, it would not matter which, an eye 
placed as at E would see the points c and E in the same straight 
line as the pole-star s. Then the line ps would lie north and 


south. 

This would only be a first rough approximation, however. The 
builders would require a much more satisfactory north and south 
line than ps. To obtain this they would bore a slant passage in 
the solid rock, as pc, which should point directly to the pole-star 
s when due north, starting their boring by reference to the rough 
north and south line ps, but guiding it as they went on, by noticing 
whether the pole-star, when due north, remained visible along the 
passage. But they would now have to make selection between its 
passage above the pole and its passage below the pole. In using 
the uprights p and B, they could take either the upper or the lower 
passage ; but the underground boring could have but one direction, 
and they must choose whichever of the two passages of the star they 
preferred. We cannot doubt they would take the lower passage, 
not only as the more convenient passage for observation, but because 
the length of their boring pc would be less for a given horizontal 
range FD, if the lower passage of s were taken, than it would be for 
the upper passage, when its direction would be as pe’. 

When they had bored far enough down to have a sufficient 
horizontal range FD (the longer this range, of course, the truer the 
north and south direction), they would still have to ascertain the 
true position of F, the point vertically above c. For this purpose 
they would get F first as truly as they could from the line ps pro- 
longed, and would bore down from F vertically (guiding the boring, 
of course, with a plumb-line), until they reached the space opened 
out atc. The boring rc might be of very small diameter. Noting 
where the plumb-line let down from F to G reached the floor of the 
space G, they would ascertain how far F lay to the east or to the west 
of its proper position over the cextre of the floor of this space. 
Correcting the position of ¥ accordingly, they would have Fp the 
true north and south line. 

This method could give results of considerable accuracy ; and 
it is the only method in fact which could do so. When, therefore, 
we find that the base of the pyramid ¢s oriented with singular accuracy, 
and secondly that just such a boring as DG exists beneath the base 
of the pyramid, running three hundred and fifty feet through the solid 
rock on which the pyrantid is built, we cannot well refuse to believe 
that the slant passage was bored for this purpose, which it was so 
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well fitted to subsérve, and which Aas been so well subserved in 
some way. 

Now, if this opinion is adopted, and for my own part I cannot see 
how it can well be questioned, we cannot possibly accept the opinion 
that the slant tunnel was bored for another purpose solely, or even 
chiefly, unless it can be shown that that other purpose in the first place 
was essential to the plans of the builders, in the second place could 
be subserved in no other way so well, and in the third place was mani- 
festly subserved in this way to the knowledge of those who made the 
slant borings. Now, it certainly is the case that, noting the actual posi- 
tion of this slant boring, we can form a shrewd guess at the date of 
the great pyramid’s erection. In the year 2170 B.c., and again (last 
before that) in the year 3350 B.c., and also for several years on either 
side of those dates, a certain bright star did look down that boring, 
or, more precisely, could be seen by any one who looked up that 
boring, when the star was just below the pole in its circuit round that 
point. . The star was a very important one among the old constella- 
tions, though it has since considerably faded in lustre, being no other 
than the star Alpha of the constellation the Dragon, which formerly 
was the polar constellation. For hundreds of years before and after 
the dates 3350 and 2170 B.c., and during the entire interval between 
those dates, no other star would at all have suited the purposes of 
the builders of the pyramid ; so that we may be tolerably sure this was 
the star they employed. Therefore the boring, when first made, must 
have been directed towards this star. We conclude, then, with con- 
siderable confidence that it .was somewhere about one of the two 
dates 3350 B.C., and 2170 B.c., that the erection of the great pyramid 
was begun. And from the researches of Egyptologists it has become 
all but certain that the car/ier of these dates is very near the correct 
epoch. But though the boring thus serves the purpose of dating the 
pyramid, it seems altogether unlikely that the builders of the pyramid 
intended to record the pyramid’s age in this way. They could have 
done that, if they had wanted to, at once far more easily and far more 
exactly, by carving a suitable record in one of the inner chambers of 
the ‘building. But nothing yet known about the pyramid suggests 
that its builder wanted to tell future ages anything whatever. So far 
from this, the pyramid was carefully planned to reveal nothing. Only 
when men had first destroyed the casing, next had found their way 
into the descending passage, and then had in the roughest and least 
skilful manner conceivable (even so, too, by an accident) discovered 
the great ascending gallery, were any of the secrets of this mighty tomb 
revealed—for a tomb and nothing else it has. been, ever since Cheops 
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died. To assert that all these events lay within the view of the 
architect who seemed so carefully to endeavour to render them im- 
possible, is to ask that men should set their reasoning faculties on 
one side when the pyramid is in question. And lastly, we have not 
a particle of evidence to show that the builders of the pyramid had 
any idea that the date of the building wou/d be indicated by the 
position of the great slant passages. They may have noticed that 
the pole-star was slowly changing its position with respect to the true 
pole of the heavens ; and they may even have recognised the rate and 
direction in which the pole-star was thus moving. But it is utterly 
unlikely that they could have detected the fact that the pole of the 
heavens circles round the pole of the ecliptic in the mighty pro- 
cessional period of 25,920 years ;' and unless they knew this, they 
would not know that the position of the slant passage would tell 
future generations aught about the pyramid’s date. On all these 
accounts, (1) because the builders probably did not care at all about 
our knowing anything on the subject, (2) because if they did they 
would not have adopted so clumsy a method, and (3) because there 
is no reason for believing, but every reason for doubting, that they 
knew the passage qwou/d tell future ages the date of the pyramid’s 
erection, we must regard as utterly improbable, if not utterly unten- 
able, the proposition that the builders had any such purpose in view 
in constructing the slant passage. 

I am therefore somewhat surprised to find Sir E. Beckett, who 
does not accept the wild ideas of the pyramid religionists, neverthe- 
less dwelling, not on the manifest value of the slant passages to 
builders desiring to orient such an edifice as the great pyramid, but 

' If the architect of the great pyramid knew anything about the great pro- 
cessional period, then—unless such knowledge was miraculously communicated — 
the astronomers of the pyramid’s time must have had evidence which could only 
have been obtained during many hundreds of years of exact observation, following 
of course on a long period during which comparatively imperfect astronomical 
methods were employed. Their astronomy must therefore have had its origin 
long before the date commonly assigned to the Flood. In passing I may remark 
that in a paper on the pyramid by Abbé Moigno, that worthy but somewhat 
credulous ecclesiastic makes a remark which seems to show that the stability 
and perfection of the great pyramid, and therefore the architectural skill acquired 
by the Egyptians in the year 2170 B.C. (a date he accepts), proves in some 
unexplained way the comparative youth of the human race. To most men it 
would seem that the more perfect men’s work at any given date, the longer must 
have been the preceding interval during which men were acquiring the skill 
thus displayed. On the contrary, the pyramids, says Abbé Moigno, ‘‘give the 
most solemn contradiction to those who would of set purpose throw back the 
origin of man to an indefinite remoteness.” It would have been well if he had 
explained how the pyramids do this. 
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on the idea that those builders may have wanted to record a date for 
the benefit of future ages. After quoting a remark from Mr. Wack- 
erbath’s amusing review of Smyth’s book, to the effect that the 
hypothesis about the slant passage is liable to the objection that, the 
mouth of the passage being walled up, it is not easy to conceive how 
a star could be observed through it, Beckett says, “ Certainly not, 
after it was closed; but what has that to do with the question 
whether the builders thought fit to indicate the date to anyone who 
might in after ages find the passage, by reference to the celestial 
dial, in which the pole of the earth travels round the pole of the 
ecliptic in 25,827 years, like the hand of a clock round the dial?” 
But in reality there is no more extravagant supposition among all 
those ideas of the pyramidalists, which Beckett justly regards as 
among the wildest illustrations of ‘the province of the imagination 
in science,” than the notion that this motion of the pole of the 
earth was known to the builders of the pyramid, or that, knowing it, 
they adopted so preposterous a method of indicating the date of 
_ their labours. 

Let us return to the purposes which seem to have been actually 
present in the minds of the pyramid builders. 

Having duly laid down the north and south line, FD, in fig. 3, 
and being thus ready to cut out from the nearly level face of the 
solid rock the corner sockets of the square base, they would have to 
choose what size they would give the base. This would be a ques- 
tion depending partly on the nature of the ground at their disposal, 
partly on the expense to which King Cheops was prepared to go. 
The question of expense probably did not influence him much ; but 
it requires only a brief inspection of the region at his disposal (in 
the required latitude, and on a firm rock basis) to see that the nature 
of the ground set definite limits to the base of the building he pro- 
posed to erect. As Piazzi Smyth remarks, it is set close to the very 
verge of the elevated plateau, even dangerously near its edge. 
Assuming the centre of the base determined by the latitude obser- 
vations outside, the limit of the size of the base was determined at 
once. And apart from that, the hill country directly to the south of 
the great pyramid would not have permitted any considerable exten- 
sion in that direction, while on the east and west of its present 
position the plateau does not extend so far north as in the longitude 
actually occupied by the pyramid. 

These considerations probably had quite as much to do with the 
selection of the dimensions of the base as any that have been 
hitherto insisted upon. Sir E. Beckett says, after showing that the 
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actual size of the base was in other respects a convenient one (in its 
numerical relation to previous measures), the great pyramid “ must 
be some size,” but “ why Cheops wanted his pyramid to be about” 
its actual size he does not profess to know. Yet, if the latitude of 
the centre of the base were really determined very carefully, it is 
clear that the nearest, and in this case the northern, verge of the rock 
plateau would limit the size of the base ; and we may say that the 
size selected was the largest which was available, subject to the 
conditions respecting latitude. True, the latitude is not correctly 
determined ; but we may fairly assume it was meant to be, and that 
the actual centre of the base was supposed by the builders to lie 
exactly in latitude 30 degrees north. 

However, we may admit that the dimensions adopted were such 
as the builders considered convenient also. I fear Sir E. Beckett's 
explanation on this point, simple and commonplace though it is, 
seems preferable to Professor Smyth’s. If, by the way, the latter 
were right, not only in his views, but in the importance he attaches 
to them, it would be no mere /fagon de parler to say “I fear ;” for a 
rather unpleasant fate awaits all who “shorten the cubit” as Sir E. 
Beckett does. “I will not attempt,” says Professor Smyth, “ to say 
what the ancient Egyptians would have thought” of certain ‘ whose 
carriages,” it seems, “ try to stop the way of great pyramid research,” 
“for I am horrified to remember the Pharaonic pictures of human 
souls sent back from heaven to earth, in the bodies of pigs, for far 
lighter offences than shortening the national cubit.” Sir E. Beckett 
has sought to shorten the pyramid cubit, which with Smyth 
is “the sacred, Hebrew earth-commensurable, anti-Canite cubit,” a 
far heavier offence probably than merely “shortening the national 
cubit.” But, after all, it is unfortunately too true, that if the shorter 
cubit which Beckett holds to have been used by the pyramid 
builders was not so used, the pyramid does its best to suggest that 
it was; and if Beckett and those who follow him (as I do in this 
respect) are wrong, the pyramid and not they must be blamed. For, 
apart from the trifling detail that the Hebrew cubit of 25 inches 
is entirely imaginary, “ neither this cubit, nor any multiple of it, is to 
be found in a single one of all Mr. Smyth’s multitude of measure- 
ments, except two evidently accidental multiples of it in the 
diagonals of two of the four corner sockets in the rock ; which are 
not even square, and could never have been seen again after the 
pyramid was built, if the superstructure had not been broken up 
and stolen, which was probably the last thing that Cheops or his 
architect expected.” But of the other cubit, “the pyramid and the 
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famous marble ‘ Coffer,’ in the king’s chamber (which was doubtless 
also Cheops’s coffin until his body was ‘ resurrectionised’ by the 
thieves who first broke into the pyramid) do contain clear indica- 
tions.” The cubit referred to is the working cubit of 20} inches, or 
about a fiftieth of an inch less. For a person of average height, it 
is equal to about the distance from the elbow to the tip of the 
middle finger, f/us a hand’s-breadth, the former distance being the 
natural cubit (for a person of such height). The natural cubit is as 
nearly as possible half-a-yard, and most probably our yard measure 
is derived from this shorter cubit. The working cubit may be re- 
garded as a long half-yard, the double working cubit or working 
Egyptian yard measure, so to speak, being 414 inches long. 

The length of the base-circuit of the great pyramid may be most 
easily remembered by noticing that it contains as many working 
cubits as our mile contains yards, viz., 1,760; giving 440 cubits as 
the length of each of the four sides of the base. If Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields were enlarged to a square having its sides equal to the greatest 
sides of the present fields, the area of this, the largest “square” in 
London, would be almost exactly equal to that of the pyramid’s base— 
or about 134 acres. The front of Chelsea Hospital has almost the 
same length as a side of the pyramid’s base, so also has the frontage 
of the British Museum, including the houses on either side to Charlotte 
Street and Montague Street. The average breadth of the Thames 
between Chelsea and London Bridge, or, in other words, the average 
span of the metropolitan bridges, is also not very different from the 
length of each side of the great pyramid’s base. The length measures 
about 761 feet, or nearly 254 yards. Each side is in fact a furlong 
of 220 double cubits or Egyptian yards. 

The height of the pyramid is equal to seven-elevenths of the side 
of the base, or to 280 cubits, or about 484 feet. This is about 16 
feet higher than the top of Strasburg Cathedral, 24 feet higher than 
St. Peter’s at Rome, and is about 130 feet higher than our St. Paul’s. 

These are all the dimensions of the pyramid’s exterior I here 
propose to mention. Sir E. Beckett gives a number of others, some 
of considerable interest, but of course all derivable from the fact that 
the pyramid has a square base 440 cubits in the side, and has a 
height of 280 cubits. I may notice, however, in passing, that I quite 
agree with him in thinking that the special mathematical relation 
which the pyramid builders intended to embody in the building was 
this, that the area of each of the four faces should be equal to a square 
having its sides equal to the height of the pyramid. Herodotus tells 
us that this was the condition which the builders adopted ; and this 
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condition is fulfilled at least as closely as any of the other more or 
less fanciful relations which have been recognised by Taylor and his 
followers. 

But what special purpose had the architect in view, as he planned 
the addition of layer after layer of the pyramidal structure? So far 
as the mere orienting of the faces of the pyramid was concerned, he 
had achieved his purpose so soon as he had obtained, by means of 
the inclined passage, the true direction of the north and south lines, 
But assuming that his purpose was to provide in some way for astro- 
nomical observation, a square base with sides facing the cardinal 
points would not be of much use. It would clearly give horizontal 
direction lines, north and south, east and west, north-east and south- 
west, and north-west and south-east. For if observers were set at the 


a South p four corners, A, B, C, D, as in fig. 4, with suitable 


J a line of sight from p’s upright to a’s would be 


| uprights, where dots are shown at these corners, 


of = directed towards the south, from the same upright 

= to B’s would be directed towards the south-west, 
NI and from the same to c’s would be directed to- 
North wards thewest. Lines of sight from the other three 
Fic. 4 uprights to each of the remaining ones would give 
the other directions named, or eight directions in all round the horizon. 
But such direction-lines are not very useful in astronomical obser- 
vation, because the celestial bodies are not always or generally on 
the horizon. And no one who pays attention for any length of time, 
or with any degree of care, to the motions of the celestial bodies, 
will fail soon to recognise that cast and west lines are of very little 
observational use compared with north and south lines, whether 
taken horizontally or in a direction suitably elevated above the 
horizon. For whereas every star in the sky comes due south or 
north (unless it should pass exactly overhead) once in every circuit 
around the pole (without counting the sub-polar northings of those 
stars which never set), and at the same constant and regular intervals, 
the sun, moon, and planets also coming south at intervals only 
slightly varying because of the motions of these bodies among the 
stars, the heavenly bodies do not come east and west at the same 
intervals. ‘The sun does not come east or west at all, for instance, 
during the winter half of the year, while in the summer half he passes 
from due east to due west in a time which grows shorter and shorter 
as the length of the day increases. Without entering further into 
considerations which I have dealt with more fully in another place,' 
1 See my article on the Great Pyramid in the Contemporary Review for Sept. 1879, 
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it is manifest that any architect proposing to erect an edifice for 
observing the heavenly bodies, would direct his attention specially to 
the meridian. He would require to observe bodies crossing different 
parts of the meridian. But he would recognise the fact that the 
southern half of the meridian was altogether more important than the 
northern ; for the sun and moon and all the planets cross the meridian 
towards the south. Again, those regions towards the south which 
are crossed by these bodies would be the most important of all. 

What the architect would do then would be this. He would so 
raise the building, layer by layer, as to leave a suitable narrow opening, 
directed north and south, and bearing on the part of the southern 
sky which the sun, moon, and planets traverse. 

Now, the grand gallery in the pyramid of Cheops fulfils precisely 
such a purpose as this. Before the upper part of the pyramid was 
added, the passage of the sun and moon and every one of the planets 
across the meridian, except perhaps Mercury (but I am not at all 
sure that Mercury need be excepted), could be observed through 
this remarkable slant gallery. Venus, of course, could only be seen 
in the daytime when due south ; but we know that at her brightest 
she can be readily seen in the daytime when her place in the sky is 
known. And through a long narrow passage like the grand gallery 
of the pyramid of Cheops she could be seen when much nearer the 
sun’s place in the sky. Of course, to observe the sun, moon, or a 
planet, the astronomer would only be so far down the tunnel as to 
see the planet crossing the top of the opening. If he went farther 
down he would lose the observation ; but the farther down he went 
without losing sight of the body, the more favourable would be the 
conditions under which the observations would be made. Sometimes 
he could go to the very lowest part of the gallery. At midwinter, 
for instance, the sun could be observed from there, just crossing the 
top of the exceedingly small narrow slice of sky seen from that 
place. 

I am not, however, specially concerned Here with the question of 
the manner in which astronomical observations would be made 
through the great ascending gallery of the great pyramid. That is a 
subject full of interest, but I leave it for fuller treatment elsewhere. 
What I desire here specially to note is, that the gallery could only 
be used when the pyramid was incomplete. While as yet all the 
portion of the pyramid above the gallery was not erected, the 
heavenly bodies could be observed not only along the great gallery, 
but also from the level platform forming the upper surface of the 
pyramid in that stage of its construction, But when the building 
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began to be carried beyond that stage—unless for a while a long 
strip in front of the gallery was left incomplete—the chief use of the 
building for purposes of stellar observation must have come to an end. 
Not only have we no record that an open space was left in this way, 
and no trace in the building itself of any such peculiarity of con- 
struction, but it is tolerably manifest that no such space could have 
been safely left after the surrounding portions had been carried 
beyond a certain height. 

It is here that I find the strongest argument for the theory 
I have advanced, respecting the purpose for which the pyramids 
were built. It is certain that, while these buildings were specially 
constructed for astronomical observations of some sort, while the 
entire interior construction of the great pyramid adapted it 
specially for such a purpose, yet, only a short time after the great 
gallery and the other passages of this mighty structure had been 
completed, it was treated as no longer of any use or value for 
astronomical work. It was carried up beyond the platform where 
the priestly astronomers had made their observations, until the 
highest and smallest platform was added ; and then the casing stones 
were fitted on, which left the entire surface of the pyramid perfectly 
smooth and polished, not the minutest crack or crevice marring 
either the sloping sides, or the pavement which surrounded the 
pyramid’s base. 

Now, I do not say that there is nothing surprising in what is 
known, and especially in the last-mentioned circumstance, when the 
theory is admitted that the great pyramid was built by Suphis or 
Cheops in order that astronomical observations might be continued 
throughout his life, to determine his future, to ascertain what epochs 
were dangerous or propitious for him, and to note such unusual 
phenomena among the celestial bodies as seemed to bode him good 
or evil fortune. It does seem amazing, despite all we know of the 
fulness of faith reposed by men of old times in the fanciful 
doctrines of astrology, that any man, no matter how rich or 
powerful, should devote many years of his life, a Jarge proportion of 
his wealth, and the labours of many myriads of his subjects, to so 
chimerical a purpose. It és strange that a building erected for that 
purpose should not be capable of subserving a similar purpose 
for his successors on the throne of Egypt. Strange also that he 
should have been able to provide in some way for the completion 
of the building after his death, though that must have been a 
work of enormous labour, and very expensive, even though all 
the materials had been prepared during his own lifetime, 
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But I do assert with considerable confidence that no other theory 
has been yet suggested (and almost every imaginable theory has been 
advocated) which gives the slightest answer to these chief difficulties 
in the pyramid problem. The astrological theory, if accepted, gives 
indeed an answer which requires us to believe the kingly builder of 
the great pyramid, and, in less degree, those who with him or 
after him built the others, to have been utterly selfish, tyrannical, 
and superstitious—or, in brief, utterly unwise. But unfortunately 
the study of human nature brings before us so many illustrations of 
the existence of such folly and superstition in as great or even 
greater degree, that we need not for such reasons reject the 
astrological theory. Of other theories it may be said that, while not 
one of them, except the wild theory which attributes the great 
pyramid to divinely instructed architects, presents the builders more 
favourably, every one of these theories leaves the most striking 
features of the great pyramid entirely unexplained. 

Lastly, I would note that the pyramids when rightly viewed 
must be regarded, not as monuments which should excite our 
admiration, but as stupendous records of the length to which 
tyranny and selfishness, folly and superstition, lust of power and 
greed of wealth, will carry man. Regarded as works of skill, 
and as examples of what men may effect by combined and long- 
continued labour, they are indeed marvellous, and in a sense 
admirable. ‘They will remain, in all probability, and will be scarcely 
changed, when every other edifice at this day existing on the surface 
of the earth has either crumbled into dust or changed out of 
all knowledge. The museums and libraries, the churches and cathe- 
drals, the observatories, the college buildings, and other scholastic 
edifices of our time, are not for a moment to be compared with the 
great pyramid of Egypt in all that constitutes material importance, 
Strength, or stability. But while the imperishable monuments of old 
Egypt are records of tyranny and selfishness, the less durable 
structures of our own age are in the main records of at least the 
desire to increase the knowledge, to advance the interests, and to 
ameliorate the condition of the human race. No good whatever has 
resulted to man from all the labour, misery, and expense involved 
in raising those mighty structures which seem fitted to endure while 
the world itself shall last. ‘They are and ever have been splendidly 
worthless. On the other hand, the less costly works of our own 
time, while their very construction has involved good instead of 
misery to the lowlier classes, have increased the knowledge and 
the well-being of mankind. The goodly seed of the earth, though 
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perishable itself, germinates, fructifies, and bears other seed, which 
will in turn bring forth yet other and perchance even better fruits : so 
the efforts of man to work good to his fellow-man instead of evil, 
although they may lead to perishable material results, will yet germ- 
inate, and fructify, and bear seed, over an ever-widening field of time, 


even to untold generations. 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 





THE ORIGINAL OF SHYLOCK. 


HE character of Shylock, to which Mr. Irving’s admirable im- 
personation at the Lyceum has given a newly revived interest, 
has long been a bone of contention among critics. Some have 
insisted that Shylock is an incarnation of the spirit of revenge, and 
that his connection with a special nationality is an accidental and 
not an essential circumstance. Others have perceived in him little 
beyond a monster of iniquity such as Shakespeare and his contem- 
poraries actually imagined the Jew to be, of whom they are supposed 
to have known nothing more than what was to be learnt from stories 
descended from the Middle Ages. A third order of critics has 
represented Shylock as a human creature more sinned against than 
sinning, belonging to a race whose character has been moulded by 
centuries of persecution ; and they have seen in the play at once 
a vigorous protest against religious prejudices and a logical plea for 
religious toleration. 

Each of these verdicts contains a modicum of truth, but, in effect, 
so small an amount, that were they all three compounded they would 
give a far from satisfactory estimate of the Jew’s character. Shylock 
is far more than an unusually passionate man, with all his milk of 
human kindness curdled by persecution to the sourness of hate, 
seeking to “feed revenge” for lifelong injury, and careless in what 
crimes his purpose may involve him. If we detach him for one 
moment from the main incidents of the play, and picture him to 
ourselves when his passions are cooled and his attention is turned to 
the customary pursuits of his life, we find no ordinary Italian or 
English merchant, but the living semblance of a Jewish trader— 
shrewd and covetous, it is true, but possessed of other characteristics 
still more distinctive of his race. Strong domestic affections, 
which even the cares of his counting-house cannot obscure, 
deep-set sympathies with the fortunes of his “tribe,” and firm 
faith in the sacredness of its separation from the Gentiles, are traits 
that, combined with a pious horror of eating or drinking with 
Christians and a fondness for Scriptural illustration, leave little doubt 
in the minds of those acquainted with the peculiarities of Jewish 
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character that they have been drawn directly from a contemporary 
model. It is the minuteness with which the features peculiar to 
Shylock’s race are expressed in the play that places him in a 
different category from Shakespeare’s portrayals of other foreigners. 
His Romans could be readily transformed into Englishmen, and such 
Roman spirit as they do possess is traceable to Plutarch. Few of 
his Italians are very strictly localised. Of Shylock almost alone of all 
Shakespeare’s characters can it be truly said that it would be im- 
possible for him to undergo a change of nationality without rendering 
his character utterly meaningless. But it is not only a large nose 
that, as in the case of Barabas, identifies Shylock with “ the tribe of 
Leyi:” Ais kinship is brought out by his faithful adherence to 
Jewish sentiment. 

These considerations lead to the conclusion that Shakespeare was 
himself acquainted with Jews, and obtained an intimate knowledge of 
them from personal observation. For it is incredible that even he 
could have supplemented, out of his inner consciousness, the con- 
ception of them to be derived from contemporary writers whose 
attention was caught by their most superficial characteristics only. 
But we are well aware that cursory readers will meet us with a serious 
objection from an historical point of view. Between 1290 and 1655— 
the dates respectively of the expulsion of the Jews and of their 
return—most works on history either distinctly state or silently imply 
that no Jews were known in England. If Shakespeare, therefore, is 
assumed to have studied Shylock in the life, historical students will 
be forced to conclude that he went abroad to seek his model. The 
story of Shakespeare’s travels is now, however, admitted to be of very 
doubtful authen*icity, and we are thus landed in what seems to be an 
awkward dilemma. Fortunately the appearance is worse than the 
reality. Ignorance of the history of the time, as documents in the 
State Paper Office teach it to us, could alone set such a difficulty 
befor: us. Deeper investigation than has yet been made into the 
domestic history of the 16th century will prove how sadly the history 
of Jews in England needs further elucidation, and how erroneous are 
many of the prevalent notions respecting it. Armed with arguments 
derived from an examination of the State Papers, chiefly of the reign 
of Elizabeth, we are prepared to meet objectors to the conclusion on 
historical grounds with a flat contradiction. On the evidence of 
contemporary records we can safely assert that Jews were residing in 
England throughout Shakespeare’s lifetime, and that opportunities of 
more or less intimate intercourse with them were for many years open 
to him. 

We need not go very far to find two important pieces of 
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evidence to show that at the beginning and at the end of the six- 
teenth century the presence of Jews in this country was acknowledged 
by the highest authorities. In the State Papers relating to the 
marriage of Katharine of Arragon with Arthur, Prince of Wales, 
we are told that Henry VII. had a long interview with a Spanish 
envoy to discuss the presence of Jews in England.' Similarly, in a 
very rare tract descriptive of English society, and evidently written 
within the first quarter of the seventeenth century, we are informed 
that “a store of Jewes we have in England ; a few in court ; many 
i’ th’ Citty, more in the countrey.”? These witnesses can leave little 
doubt of the truth of the general proposition that Jews were known 
here before their formal readmission under Cromwell, and many 
disconnected notices can be produced to prove it in further detail.* 
We are thus enabled with more or less distinctness to trace from the 
remains of a great mass of private correspondence, dating from 1500 
the fortunes of a Jewish family of the name of Lopez living in Eng- 
land from the beginning of the second quarter of the sixteenth century. 

But the interest attaching to this discovery is for us more than a 
purely historical one. It seems capable of throwing much light on 
contemporary stage history. It is certainly significant that, rarely as 
the Jew has made his appearance on the English stage,‘ he was the 
hero of no less than three plays, all written and produced within the 
same fifteen years of the sixteenth century,’ and that during those 
very years a Jewish doctor—Roderigo Lopez by name (the head of 
the family to whom we have referred)—held a very prominent 
position in London and at court, and shared with the actors an 

' Calendar of Spanish State Papers, 1485-1525, vol. i. p. 164. 

* The Wandering Few telling Fortunes to Englishmen, p. 17, reprinted in 
J. O. Halliwell’s Books of Character. London, 1857. 

* Cf. Emanuell Tremellius von F. Butters. Zweibriicken, 1859. This is a 
sketch of a Jewish professor of Hebrew at Cambridge, who received his appoint- 
ment in 1549. Besides the historical notices, of which we have given several 
instances below, it would be interesting to collect the numerous references to Jews 
in contemporary dramatists, Outside the Merchant of Venice seven well-known 
passages in Shakespeare call attention to them. Readers of Ben Jonson’s Bar- 
tholomew Fair will remember how Zeal-of-the-Land Busy is nicknamed Rabbi 
Busy, and how in his fear of being confounded with the Jews, he declares his 
intention ‘‘by the public eating of swine’s flesh to profess our loathing of 
Judaism.” 

* The only other introduction so far as we know of a Jew in person by Shake- 
Speare’s contemporaries, occurs in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Customs of the 
Country, where “ Zabulon, a Jew,” plays an important part. Douce mentions a 
play acted at Cambridge in 1597 whose hero was a Jew. 

* Before either Marlowe’s Barabas, or Shakespeare’s Shylock appeared, Stephen 
Gossin, in his School of Abuse, had commended a play entitled ‘‘ The Iew showne 
at the Bull,” Unhappily no further trace of this play is extant, 
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intimacy with those noblemen who proved themselves the warmest 
patrons of the drama. It is, perhaps, a more remarkable coincidence 
that in the same year, and just before the earliest form of the 
Merchant of Venice was first produced, this Jew became the victim 
of what bears all the appearances of a court intrigue, and underwent 
a trial and execution which brought his family and faith into such 
notoriety that one theatrical manager at least found it to his 
advantage to utilise it. In a more minute examination of this man’s 
public and private relations than has yet been attempted, we intend 
to inquire if any grounds exist on which we may (within the limits 
of historical probability) establish a connection between his career 
and the creation and development of Shakespeare’s Jew. 

All authorities are agreed that Roderigo Lopez was descended 
from a Spanish Jewish family that had had close connections with 
Portugal, but differences of opinion exist as to the cause and date of 
his first appearance in England. Lingard says he was brought over 
as a prisoner in 1558;' but he gives no authority for the statement, 
and it seems impossible to reconcile it with the peaceable relations 
that subsisted between Spain and England at the time. Other 
authors give no more reliable information. None of them have 
observed that bearers of the name of Lopez were known in England 
before the reign of Elizabeth, and that it seems possible to establish 
a relationship between them and Roderigo. In 1515 the Spanish 
ambassador introduced to Henry VIII. “ Magister Hernando Lopez, 
a most distinguished doctor,” who had been recommended by 
Ferdinand the Catholic to his royal brother.2 His surname and 
profession imply that he was one of the New Christians. Again, in 
1550, a London physician named Ferdinando Lopez, “ dwellinge 
within St. Helines,” was charged with immoral offences, tried, and 
found guilty. To the citizens of London (asa contemporary chronicler 
relates) it was no secret that the man was a “ Jewe borne,” but he 
was at the same time intimately connected with the court, and 
“th’ emperor’s ambassador and other of the kinge’s privie counsel ” 
took the unusual step of petitioning the Lord Mayor to stay execu- 
tion of his sentence.* 

Whether the names of these two doctors are descriptions of the 
same person, or of father and son, is not strictly determinable, but 
that Roderigo was nearly related to them is a very reasonable 
hypothesis. It is, therefore, not unlikely that Roderigo was born in 
England ; and as in the year 1594 he is represented in a contemporary 

! History of England, viii. 385. 

® Spanish State Papers, vol. ii. 1507-25; 1§15, October 20, 

* Wriothesley’s Chronicle, ii, 36 (Camden Society, 1877), 
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engraving and in written documents as being well advanced in years, 
we may place the date of his birth between 1520 and 1530. 

Roderigo probably obtained his medical education (as was the 
usual custom) at some southern university, and, like the Jew of 
Malta, “ began to practise first upon the Italian.” But he returned 
to England comparatively early in life, and joined the recently formed 
body of the College of Physicians.”' He rapidly gained reputation 
in “his faculty.” In 1569 he was selected to read the anatomy 
lectures of the year, and in 1575 his name appears almost at the 
head of a list of the chief doctors of London quoted in Stow. Some 
years before, he had married a Jewess named Sarah, who apparently 
had wealthy relations in Antwerp, and he soon became the father of 
a large family of daughters.* 

Lopez, who numbered among his patients the chief statesmen of 
the day, was for a long time attached to the household of Lord 
Leicester. With the earl he lived on terms of great intimacy, 
“being withal a man very observant and officious, and of a pleasing 
and appliable behaviour.”5 But the connection is noticeable on 
other grounds. While Lopez was attending him professionally, 
Leicester frequently summoned to Kenilworth a number of actors, 
many of whom came from the neighbouring town of Stratford, and 
he subsequently incorporated the chief of them by special licence as 
“the Earl of Leicester’s company of servants and players.” At the 
head of them in 1574 stood James Burbage, a fellow-townsman of 
Shakespeare, whose son Richard became the dramatist’s most intimate 
friend. Richard was brought up by his father while in Leicester’s 
service, and was the first player to whom the part of Shylock was 
entrusted. His success in the character was so great that at his 
death some lines were written to commemorate it.6 The invention 
of the kind of beard that has been for centuries a stage tradition with 
Shylock is attributed to him, and in this detail, judging from a portrait 
of the day,’ he seems to have imitated the Jewish physiciar, to whom 


1 Roll of the College of Physicians, by Dr. Munk, from its foundation in 1518 
(1861), vol. i. 64. 2 Strype’s Stow’s London, 1755, i. 144. 

* Calendar of Domestic State Papers, 1591-94, Pp. 413, 440. 

* Lodge’s /i/ustrations, ii. 224. 

’ Bacon’s Account of Lopez’s Treason, reprinted in Spedding’s Z7/, vol. i. 278. 

® Halliwell’s Folio Shakespeare, vol. v., introduction to ‘* Merchant of Venice.” 

* The portrait occurs in A Thankfulle Remembraice of God's Mercy in an 
Historical Collection of the great Mercifull Deliverances of the Church and State of 
England from the beginning of Queen Elizabeth, collected. by George Carleton, 
Bishop of Chichester, p. 177. A scroll proceeding from Lopez’s mouth bears the 
amusing legend Quid dabitis. In the right-hand corner of the engraving the 
Doctor is represented hanging from a gallows with the inscription Proditorum 
fnis funis below it. 
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his father doubtless had previously introduced him on one of the 
occasions when all three were sharing Leicester’s hospitality. 

In 1586 Lopez became sworn physician to Queen Elizabeth.' He 
had long been acquainted with Sir Francis Walsingham and Lord 
Burghley.? The promotion, therefore, could not have been wholly 
unexpected, but it gave him new prominence in political society. 
Friends confided their petitions to his care.* Relations of his from 
many parts of Europe began to contemplate visits to England, and 
applied to him to obtain the necessary passports. Many of his 
kinsmen he introduced to the Lord Treasurer and Sir Robert Cecil. 

But about 1590 Lopez obtained an additional claim to public 
attention. A foreigner fleeing from the wrath of King Philip of Spain 
sought protection at the court of St. James’. An illegitimate con- 
nection of the royal family of Portugal, he had, on the death of the 
late king in 1580, laid claim to the throne, and gathered round him a 
large body of adherents. But Philip had long designed the extension 
of his European dominions to the shores of the Atlantic, and now 
that the opportunities of realising the project seemed at hand, an 
adventurer could not be permitted to stand in his way. The Duke 
of Alva was despatched to put an end to him, but the pretender was 
fortunate enough to escape to France,.and thence, about 1588, made 
his way to England.°® 

In London he was received with wild enthusiasm. The 
Spanish fever was at its height, and so long as it lasted the refugee 
was sure to be the popular idol. His real name was the ordinary 
Portuguese one of Antonio Perez, but he was known popularly 
as King Antonio, and references to him as to a royal personage 
abound in contemporary records. The Queen promised to assist 
in the recovery of his territory from “the Tyrant,” and countenanced 
the rumour that represented him as descended from the blood royal 
of England through the house of Lancaster. Essex, and his young 
associates, were charmed with the pretender’s apparent amiability, 
and swore to uphold his cause. Burleigh, and some of the older 


' State Papers, 1§89, July 12. This is a letter from Dr. Lopez to Sir Francis 
Walsingham, in which he says he ‘‘ has served Her Majesty for the space of three 
years.” The passage puts an end to the discussion on the point raised in Wo/es 
and Queries in 1876, by the well-known antiquary, Dr. Augustus Jessopp (Fifth 
Series, vol. v. p. 407). 

2 Walsingham’s Yournal (Camden Society), p. 12. 

* As early as 1578 Lopez privately petitioned the Lord Treasurer to force 
Mr. Howard to pay to Mr. Spinola, his friend, the twenty pounds ‘due to him.” 
State Papers, 1578, June 18. 

4 State Papers, 1591-94, pp. 16, 69, 92, 423. ® Lingard, viii. 386. 
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statesmen of the time, looked below the stranger’s fair exterior, and, 
forming a very different opinion of his character, treated him with 
the barest courtesy. But, however estimates might differ, one thing 
was certain. Antonio, in spite of his extravagant pretensions, was 
a person of singularly small intelligence. Portuguese was the only 
language which he could speak or in which he could correspond. 
An interpreter was therefore required before he could maintain any 
regular intercourse with his new friends. Among the courtiers Lopez 
was famed for a more or less intimate knowledge of five European 
languages,' and he was accordingly invited by the Queen and Essex to 
come to Antonio’s assistance. The doctor complied with the invita- 
tion, and from that date he was closely associated in the public mind 
with their hero Antonio, the so-called King of Portugal.? 

The duties which this new connection entailed brought Lopez 
into close relationship with the younger sections of Elizabeth’s 
court, at whose head stood the Earl of Essex and his friend Lord 
Southampton. At first all went well. It would seem that towards 
the end of 1589 the doctor shared the Earl’s temporary banishment 
from court in consequence of some incautious display of zeal in 
Antonio’s behalf.* But, however that may have been, before two 
years had passed the intercourse showed itself to be wanting in 
harmony. Lopez was old, and his health had begun to fail. He 
grew irritable, and endured with impatience Essex’s impetuosity. 
His enthusiasm for Antonio was cooling. Continued intimacy with 
the refugee seemed to the doctor to prove the truth of Burleigh’s 
original estimate. His conduct was characterised by intense arro- 
gance, and by an incapacity to show gratitude, and by a woful 
deficiency in “counsel” and in appreciation of the delicacy with 
which foreign negotiations had to be carried on.‘ Sharp words, 
therefore, occasionally passed between Antonio and his chief adviser. 
The young courtiers took the part of their foreign Aroféyé, and seized 
the opportunity of taunting the doctor with his religious profession, 
the number of his daughters, and his anxiety to see them matched to 
wealthy suitors.® 

These circumstances soured the Jew’s temper for the last two or 
three years of his life. He looked in vain for the respect with which 

1 State Papers, 1591-94, passim. 


2 Goodman’s Court of Fames J., printed for the first time from the Bodleian 
MS. by J. S. Brewer, M.A., 1838, with illustrative documents and notes, vol. i, 
Pp. 152-3. 

* State Papers, 1§89, July 12; Goodman’s Court, vol. i. p. 153 ; Roll of College 
of Physicians, vol. i. p. 64. 

4 State Papers, 1591-4, p. 418; Carleton’s Zhankfull Remembrance, p. 182, 

§ State Papers, 1591-4, pp. 413, 44% 
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he had been treated in his younger days. In 1592 Essex made an 
arrangement with him by which he was to effect a friendly corre- 
spondence with some powerful acquaintances in Spain, in order to 
obtain secret information respecting the defensive and offensive 
operations taking place there.'' Lopez perceived that the favourite 
was reducing him to the position of a political tool, and he therefore 
revealed all the details of the plan to the Queen, who told Essex she 
regarded it as a mean expedient. The Earl, angry at this betrayal 
of confidence, retaliated by advising Antonio to treat with less for- 
bearance the doctor's uncertain temper, and to complain of his 
irritability in future to the Queen. This counsel was reported to © 
Lopez, who, to satisfy his wounded feelings, divulged to Antonio 
and to the King’s friends, while on a visit to him in the summer of 
1593, some professional secrets “ which did disparage to his [Essex’s] 
honour.” ‘The scandal thus occasioned succeeded in finally 
alienating Essex and the Jew. They soon after came to an open 
quarrel. Antonio, who had obtained all the profit he could from the 
doctor, broke off further communication with him and sided with 
the Earl. This gross act of ingratitude so enraged Lopez that it 
was said he swore an oath that he would have his revenge.* 

With Antonio’s followers Lopez had always been on very good 
terms. Some of them were of Jewish descent, and had often stayed 
with him at his house in London.‘ Their master’s temperament had 
proved as little agreeable to them as to the doctor.’ An opportunity 
was therefore offered them of discussing a common grievance. But 
Spanish agents, who were travelling about the country in disguise, had 
already heard of the discontent among the Portuguese, and had 
solicited them to secure their own and King Philip’s interest by taking 
Antonio’s life. Large rewards were offered them, and they had all 
but agreed to accept the offers, when Lopez surprised them by 
inveighing more bitterly than ever against the worthlessness of 
Antonio’s character. They seized the opportunity of informing him 
of the project, and guaranteed him 50,000 crowns if he would 
undertake to be their instrument. Tempted by the prospect, which 
many causes now made him anxious to realise, of leaving England 
and settling among his Jewish friends either at Antwerp or at Con- 
stantinople, Lopez incautiously declared that “ Don Antonio should 
die, the first illness that befell him.”’ As an earnest of what should 
follow when the deed was done, “a very good jewel, garnished with 

? Goodman’s Court, vol. i. 149-51. 2 Ibid. p. 153. 

* Ibid. p. 153. * State Papers, 1591-4, p. 16. 
5 Ibid. 1591-4, p. 418. 6 Ibid. 1591-4, pp. 420-2. 

* Ibid. 1591-4, p. 434; Bacon's Tract (Spedding), vol. i. p. 287. 
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sundry stones of good value,” was presented him by a messenger from 
King Philip of Spain.! 

But another plot was hatching of still greater importance. If 
Don Antonio the impostor was Philip’s enemy, much more so was 
Queen Elizabeth the heretic. Spanish spies had already drawn the 
attention of their Portuguese associates to the pursuit of the richer 
though more dangerous prey. As soon, therefore, as Lopez had 
been inveigled into the minor plot, the conspirators revealed to 
him their complicity in the greater undertaking, and pointed 
out that his position in the royal household was such that he 
could put their plans into execution with less chance of rousing 
suspicion than any other person in the kingdom. Lopez declared 
that he had received too many favours from Elizabeth to allow 
him to listen to the villanous proposal, and returned no further 
answer. But, aware that any disclosure on his part would baulk 
him of his revenge in Antonio’s case, he made no open com- 
munication of the conspiracy, and contented himself with letting 
drop vague hints of the Spanish king’s designs in Elizabeth’s 
hearing, which she so little understood as to charge Lopez with 
breach of courtesy in speaking of such matters before her.? 

But “the extraordinary vigilant eye of some of Her Majesty’s 
council” did not permit these dealings to escape detection. Essex, 
who was always ready with Antonio to track out a Spanish treason, 
had kept a sharp look-out on such members of the King’s retinue as 
had showed signs of discontent. A letter addressed to one of them 
fell into his hands, and from it he gathered sufficient information to 
found a charge of conspiracy against two of the attendants. The 
chief offender was, at the time of his arrest, staying with Lopez, and 
suspicion consequently fell on the doctor. The prisoners, who 
believed he had betrayed them, represented that he was equally 
implicated with themselves, but the Queen put no belief in their 
declarations.5 Essex, however, obtained permission to examine his 
papers, but with so unsatisfactory a result, that Elizabeth told him 
“he was a rash and temerarious youth to enter into a matter against 
the poor man which he could not prove.”® But the rumour ran 
among the courtiers that, “like a Jew, he had burned all [his papers] 
a little before.”? 

The rebuff Essex had received roused him to more vigorous 

' State Papers, 1591-4, pp. 416, 445, 447; Bacon’s Tract, p. 279. 

? State Papers, pp. 434-439, 445-449 ; Bacon’s Tract, p. 279, &c.; Carleton’s 
Remembrance, p. 189. * Bacon’s Tract, p. 277. 

* Carleton’s Xemembrance, p. 179. 5 Spedding’s Bacon, p. 272. 


* Birch’s Memoirs, i. 150. ? Carleton’s Thankfull Remembrance, p. 180. 
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exertions. Those already accused were further examined, and they 
were threatened with the “manacles” unless they returned the 
answers their questioners were seeking to obtain. So plausible a 
story was thus concocted, that Lopez was implicated beyond all 
chance of extrication, and Essex declared to his friends that he 
could make the whole business “as clear as the noonday.”! Little 
more than a week, therefore, after Lopez’s first accusation, London 
was startled by the news ‘that “old Dr. Lopez is in the Tower for 
intelligence with the king of Spain.”? 

Four weeks later the trial took place. In the interval, Lopez, to 
avoid the rack, had, after many vehement denials, confessed that he 
was aware of the twofold plot. Shortly after, Essex obtained a 
commission from the Queen to preside at the trial, in conjunction 
with the Lord Mayor and others of Her Majesty’s advisers. The 
ordinary judges were thus superseded. The case for the Crown was 
confided to Solicitor-General Coke, and the Guildhall was prepared 
to be the scene of the proceedings.* 

From the first, feeling in the City rose high against the Doctor. 
He was, the report went, of a religious profession that fitted him for 
any “execrable undertaking.” The preservation of the two lives 
that had seemed so nearly threatened was attributed to a miraculous 
intervention of Providence. Antonio received every mark of 
sympathy from the citizens, and even the old courtiers agreed that 
he deserved their commiseration. The law-officers pressed to the 
full the advantage that these sentiments gave them. Coke laid 
especial stress on the fact that Lopez was a Jew. This “perjured 
and murdering traitor and Jewish doctor,” he said, “is worse than 
Judas himself.” His judges spoke of him as “that vile Jew,” and 
“wily and covetous,” “mercenary” and “corrupt,” were the mildest 
of the epithets that assailed him.® 

Lopez saw the futility of a long defence. He merely asserted 
that he had much belied himself in his confession, “to save himself 
from racking.” But the statement had no weight with his judges: 
“a most substantial jury found him guilty of all the treasons, and 
judgment was passed with the applause of the world.” Even Sir 
Robert Cecil, Lopez’s former friend, acquiesced in the justice of the 
verdict. Essex and Antonio heartily congratulated themselves on 
the success of the proceedings.® 

» Spedding’s Bacon, p. 273. 2 State Papers, p. 422. 

* Ibid. pp. 445-449. * Ibid. p. 460. 

* Ibid. p. 450; Spedding’s Bacon, p. 278; Carleton’s Remembrance, p- 190. 

* State Papers, p. 444. Cf.aletter from Sir Robert Cecil to Thomas Windebank, 


dated ‘‘ Feb. 28, 4 P.M., Stroud,” and written immediately after the conclusion 
of the trial. 
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But the result of the trial does not seem to have been universally 
satisfactory. The Queen refused to sign the death-warrant, and the 
judges who had been excluded from the case did not advise her in 
the matter. For more than seven weeks after the trial Lopez 
remained in the Tower, and it was not till one of Essex’s partisans 
had been raised to the Bench as Lord Chief Justice that the Queen 
was induced to proceed with the execution of the sentence. On his 
representation that “much scandal and dishonour would ensue” 
from further delay, she signed the necessary orders for the hanging 
of Lopez at Tyburn.! 

At the gallows the Doctor made an endeavour to address the vast 
mob that had collected to see him die, but his first utterances were 
interrupted with the cruellest jeers. Exasperated by the treatment 
he received from the unruly crowd, he contented himself with crying 
out, before the hangman adjusted the noose, that he loved the Queen 
and Antonio as well as he loved Jesus Christ. The irony called forth 
loud peals of laughter, and as the bolt fell the people shouted, “ He 
isa Jew!” The excitement that his death created was not allowed 
by the Government to subside immediately. No less than five 
official accounts of Lopez’s treason, with many semi-official pamphlets, 
were prepared for publication, to keep the facts of this important case 
well before the public mind.* 

It remains for us to show how far these circumstances connect 
themselves with contemporary stage history. No one living in 
London at the time could have been ignorant of Lopez’s history and 
fate, and it cannot surprise us that the caterers for public amusements 
gave expression to the popular sentiments respecting him. The 
attention of Philip Henslowe, the best-known and most successful 
theatrical manager of the time, was at once attracted to the Jew’s 
career. For it can be no merely fortuitous coincidence that caused 
him in 1594 to produce plays entitled Zhe Few and The Few of 
Malta more frequently than any others within the same lapse of 
time, and to secure the greatest of his financial successes by these 
representations. ‘The entries in his rough diary inform us that Zhe 
Few formed the subject of no less than twenty representations 
between May 1594 and the end of the year.‘ 

The piece best liked by the populace, and therefore most often 

' Goodman’s Court, p. 154-5. 

* Camden, p. 676; Goodman, p. 155; Carleton, p. 189. In Stow’s Annales 
(Londini, 1631) occurs an account of some revolting treatment to which Lopez’s 
body was subjected after death. 


* State Papers, pp. 453, 455, 456, 460-462, 564, 577. 
* Henslowe’s Diary (Old Shakespearean Society), p. 37, &c. 
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produced on these occasions, was Marlowe’s “Jew of Malta,” and, in 
spite of Charles Lamb’s well-known criticism, there was much in it 
not only to suggest a famous criminal like Lopez, but a few rough 
touches to identify him with contemporary Jews in the eyes of any 
Elizabethan audience. Barabas renders with great faithfulness the 
bitter hate that the Hebrew had for the Christian in the lines— 

I learn’d in Florence how to kiss my hand, 

Heave up my shoulders when they call me dog, 

And duck as low as any barefoot friar, 

Hoping to see them starved upon a stall, 

Or else be gathered for in our synagogue ; 

That when the offering-basin comes to me, 

Even for charity I may spit into it.' 

But even a greater fidelity to Jewish custom is expressed in 
another characteristic of Barabas. He is fond of quoting foreign 
languages. His French is passable, but the jargon he more frequently 
indulges in is an impure mixture of Spanish and Italian. Dodsley 
suggested that this may have been a dialect employed by the Jews 
of the time, and his supposition receives the strongest confirmation 
from a letter written by a Jewess some years later to Queen Elizabeth 
in the same mongrel dialect.2 ‘To whom Marlowe was specially 
indebted for this knowledge cannot be determined, but, as he never 
travelled, we may with great probability attribute it to some Jew 
residing in London at the time, perhaps to some member of Lopez’s 
family, if not to Lopez himself. 

But, however that may have been, there can be no doubt that all 
the circumstances connected with the Jewish doctor’s career reached 
the ears of Shakespeare. ‘Throughout the year of the execution the 
dramatist was living in London, and opportunities were open to him 
of learning fuller detai!s than those contained in the popular reports. 
He was on terms of considerable intimacy with Essex's. friend 
Southampton, and it is not impossible that he formed some ac- 
quaintance at the same time with the Earl himself.? In their company 
he may not unfrequently have met the doctor. When, therefore, the 
attention of all the patrons of the stage was concentrated in tracking 
out the Portuguese plots, Shakespeare could not have remained deaf 
to the revelations made by them, and the particulars of the trial and 
execution could not have escaped his observation. 

Four important points in the Aferchant of Venice give this view 
unexpected confirmation. (1) The name of Antonio, (2) the date and 
construction of the play, (3) a few points in Shylock’s character, and 
(4) some incidental references to current events, seem to leave little 


» Marlowe’s Few of Malia, ii. 2. 
? Ellis’ Original Letters, ist series, iii. 52. * Knight’s Life of Shakespeare. 
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doubt that Lopez was not far removed from Shakespeare’s mind 
when he wrote the play. 

1. The name Antonio bears an obvious reference to that of the 
doctor’s chief accuser and enemy. It occurs in connection with none 
of Shylock’s dramatic predecessors, nor in any of the stories on which 
the plot is conjectured to have been based ;' while the sympathy fel 
by London audiences with King Antonio’s cause seems especially 
to recommend it for introduction into the place it occupies in the 
play. It cannot be objected that Shakespeare, or Shakespeare’s stage- 
manager, was above employing such ordinary means to secure the 
greatest possible interest in his productions. In Love's Labour Lost— 
a play invented by Shakespeare from beginning to end—the chief 
hero is entitled the King of Navarre—an appellation that seems to 
be utterly pointless until we call to mind the relations existing at 
the time of its composition between Queen Elizabeth and Henry of 
Navarre. Nothing, moreover, appears to have so delighted an Eliza- 
bethan audience as references to the Queen’s guests. In the AZerry 
Wives of Windsor a current joke about a German Count recently 
visiting at Windsor is introduced in its entirety.2_ In the play before 
us, Portia refers to a Polish Palatine who had been lately received at 
the English Court. The name Antonio, it must likewise be remem- 
bered, was very common among the Portuguese, but is not by any 
means so ordinary an Italian one as Lorenzo or Ludovico. It has 
consequently no special fitness in reference to Venice. The character 
of Antonio is, similarly, not that of an ordinary Italian merchant 
prince, for those “ royal traders,” in spite of their kingly magnificence 
and display, always evinced, above everything else, the shrewdness 
and acuteness of men of business. It was, of course, necessary, for 
dramatic purposes, to emphasise chiefly Antonio’s magnanimity, but 
the stress Shakespeare lays on it is so great, and so completely 
obscures all other characteristics, as to suggest that, in a desire to 
compliment Essex’s protégé, he may have had an additional motive to 
differentiate Antonio from the usual type of merchants. 

2. The date of the play has not been definitely settled. Malone, 
the first editor to attempt a chronological arrangement of Shake- 
speare’s works, placed it in 1594. He accepted the well-known 
tradition that the enterprising Henslowe obtained in that year a new 
play from Shakespeare, which he produced on August 23, and entered 

1 In the 7 Pecorone of Ser Giovanni Fiorentino (Milano, 1558), which Shake- 
speare certainly consulted in his treatment of the bond-episode, the name of the 
merchant is Ansaldo. The fanciful name of Belmont, which the Italian author 
gave to the palace of the lady holding Portia’s position in the novel, was trans- 


ferred by Shakespeare to his play. 
* Merry Wives, IV. v. 70. 3 Merchant of Venice, 1. ii. 64. 
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in his diary as “the Venesyon comodey,”! and identified it with the 
Merchant of Venice. This is a somewhat early date to which to refer 
the play in the form in which we now find it, and the Cambridge 
editors (Messrs. Clarke and Wright), judging from the discrepancies to 
be found in the first printed editions,? have come to the more probable 
conclusion that Henslowe’s entry refers to a first rough draft of the 
comedy only. Shylock would, therefore, have first appeared not 
much more than three months after Lopez’s famous execution. Even 
in the quartos of 1600 there is much to show that the play originally 
was rapidly worked up. ‘The interweaving of the two plots of the 
bond and the caskets is far from perfect. The admixture is mechanical. 
The whole emphasis of the drama is laid on the character of Shylock, 
whose name, and not that of the merchant, originally gave the piece 
its title? Jessica and Bassanio, although important to the development 
of the dramatic action, are very imperfectly characterised. All these cir- 
cumstances give undeniable evidence of hurry in the production of the 
drama. To the fact that it was quite within Shakespeare’s experience 
to write to meet an exceptional demand, the story of the composition 
of the Merry Wives of Windsor bears important testimony.‘ 

3- On points of character we must speak with greater hesitation. 
Lopez’s extant correspondence is very incomplete, and only gives us 
glances here and there of his characteristics. We can say with some 
probability that the spirit of revenge in the doctor’s case was similar in 
calibre to that in Shylock’s. But we can speak with certainty on one 
point only. In their devotion to their family the two Jews closely 
resemble each other. Neither Lopez nor Shylock, in good fortune 

? Henslowe’s. Diary, p. 40. 

* Some of these discrepancies are still retained in the ordinary texts. In the 
second scene of the first act, Portia describes six strangers as visiting her, but 
when announced to take their leave only fowr are montioned (I. ii. 110-18). Two 
were probably added in the revised form of the play. Cp. III. ii. 49, and IV. i. 
206 and 223. 

* Arber’s Transcript of the Stationers’ Company's Register, iii. 22; Halliwell’s 
Folio Shakespeare : Introduction to the Merchant of Venice. 

* Mr. Furnivall in his Trial Order of Shakespeare’s plays marks the supposed 
date of the Alerchant of Venice as (?) 1596, but in his Leopold Shakespeare, which 
has since appeared, he has placed it a year earlier, without giving any reasons for 
the alteration. Whatever may be Mr. Furnivall’s final judgment, the metrical 
tests to which recent criticism gives so much importance bear stronger testimony 
to the date we have adopted than to any later one. The play has the same per- 
centage of rhymed lines as Richard ///., which few critics place later than 1594. 
It has fewer double endings by one per cent. than the third part of Henry VI, 
which is referred to the end of the same year. It has as many irregular lines as the 
second part of Henry V/., of about the same date, and has little more prose than 
the 7wo Gentlemen of Verona, and some fifty per cent. less than that contained in 
the later comedies, such as As You Like Jt and Much Ado About Nothing. These 
calculations can be verified by reference to Mr, Furnivall’s Metrical Table. 
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or in bad, fail to exemplify the Jewish virtue of domesticity. Lopez 
excused his attendance at court on the ground that the illness of his 
wife detained him at home.' His Dutch correspondents never omit 
to send his family affectionate remembrances from his Jewish friends 
in Holland, whatever be the subject of the letter, and he never omits 
to return them.? Similarly, Shylock’s love for his daughter and for 
his wife Leah, whose memory he piously cherishes, are touches of 
character which theories of dramatic art only incompletely explain. 
4. There are a few references in the play that seem to connect 
it with the renowned trial of Lopez. In the third act Shakespeare 
denounces the fatality of employing the rack to extort a prisoner’s 
confession of crime, “where men enforced do speak anything.” % 
Many commentators have imagined the passage to have been 
suggested by some notorious contemporary instance of the appli- 
cation of torture. The Clarendon Press editors remark on it: 
“Shakespeare was old enough to remember the case of Francis 
Throckmorton in 1584, and that of Squires in 1598 was fresh in his 
mind.”* The spirit of the passage is, however, so entirely in 
Shakespeare’s earliest manner, that few can doubt that it appeared in 
the original version of the playin 1594. It seems therefore possible, 
with greater probability, and with greater precision so far as the date 
is concerned, to connect it with the case of the Jewish doctor. 
Again, in the trial scene Gratiano, while jeering at the Jew, declares 
it would be better for twelve jurymen to send him to the gallows than 
two godfathers to lead him to the font. From an historical point of 
view, these words are much out of place in the mouth of a speaker in 
a Venetian court of justice, where trial by jury was never known. But 
it is clear from other portions of the same scene, and from a similar 
scene in Othello that Shakespeare knew sufficient of the ordinary 
legal procedure of the Doge’s court to prevent him from falling into 
such an error unconsciously. The only point of the utterance can, 
therefore, lie in its suggestion of the way in which an English court of 
law would treat a Jew—an allusion that would be sure to suggest to an 
attentive audience of his time the recent proceedings against the Jew- 
traitor. Shylock is elsewhere described as being infused with the 
spirit of a wolf lately hanged on the gallows for human slaughter ;¢ 
and his name is so frequently brought into connection with a “halter”? 


1 State Papers, 1589, July 12. 2 Ibid. 1591-4, pp. 443) 454- 

* III. ii, 25-39. * Clarendon Press Edition, p. 105. 
5 IV. i. 394-6. These are the last words addressed to Shylock in the play. 
® IV. i. 132 et seq. . . . « thy currish spirit 


Governed a wolf who hanged for human slaughter, 
Even from the gallows did his fell soul fleet, 
And , .... infused itself in thee, 
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as to imply a reference to some event enacted at Tyburn, in which a 
Jew was concerned.' 

This is the last of the four points to which we intended to call 
attention. In our previous observations we gave the chief external 
facts on which a relationship between Shylock and a contemporary 
Jew could be established, and in these last remarks we have shown 
how far the conclusion we there arrived at was borne out by the 
play itself. That we have succeeded in discovering the actual 
original of Shylock we are not presumptuous enough to imagine. Our 
knowledge of Lopez is at the best only incomplete and fragmentary, 
and it is quite possible that, had we the means of learning their 
characters and lives, Lopez’s cousin,? his Jewish friend Geronimo,? 
and any of the “other divers kinsmen here,” to whom Coke referred 
at the Doctor’s trial,‘ would present as striking a likeness to 
Shylock as Roderigo himself. What we may fairly claim to have 
proved is, that Jews were residing in England in Shakespeare's day, 
and that the Jew of Venice bears evidence of having had a con- 
temporary prototype. We have placed, at least, beyond all reasonable 
doubt the facts that one Jew of England came into considerable pro- 
minence while the dramatist was growing up to manhood, and was 
treated with great indignity because of his religious belief towards the 
end of his remarkable career, which closed only a few months before 
the Merchant of Venice appeared. We have shown what grounds 
there are for believing that Shakespeare and his friend Burbage came 
into contact with this famous Jew; and we have pointed out how, in 
spite of the plot of the play, which Shakespeare based on an old 
and popular tradition that allowed of very slight adaptation to 
current events, the name and character of Lopez’s accuser cor- 
respond with the name and character of Shylock’s enemy. Those 
whom the theory in no way convinces, may at least be induced to 
admit that our investigation, if it has itself failed of its object, has at 
least opened the storehouse where the original of Shylock may yet 
be found. S. L. LEE. 

NIV. ii. 97; IV. i. 361-363, &c. 2 State Papers p. 16. 

* Ibid. pp. 444, 446, 455, 462. * Ibid. p. 452. 

* Beaumont and Fletcher’s play of Women Pleased seems, however, to give 
further confirmation of our theory, if it does not show that the identification 
between Shylock and Lopez that we have been trying to establish was recognised 
by some in Shakespeare’s life-time. The comic part of the piece is sustained by 
one Penurio, who bears much resemblance to Launcelot Gobbo. He is “the half- 
starved servant’? of an old man who, like Shylock, is described as ‘‘a sordid 
usurer.” How closely related that profession was in popular estimation to the 
practices of Judaism readers of the dramatists well know. 70 ‘his character 
Beaumont and Fletcher have given the name of Lopez, Surely this is a circumstance” 
of much significance. 





MATERIAL RESOURCES OF 
TURKEY IN ASIA. 


URKEY in Asia is about twice as large as France or Spain, 
and as rich as either of them. Its area is three hundred 
million acres, and at present almost every acre of this great territory 
yields less than it might easily be made to yield. The population 
has been variously estimated at from thirteen to twenty millions. 
The number of Christians, who are the most industrious of the 
community—the traders and mechanics of the towns—has gradually 
dwindled, even in Armenia. 

About one-half of this great country consists of the southern 
plains, a region of great but undeveloped fertility, part arable and 
pasture, and part desert. The other half of Turkey in Asia lies 
within the mountainous districts of the north, where snow-capped 
summits overlook a plateau of extraordinary fertility, from an agri- 
cultural point of view. Palestine and the mountains of Lebanon 
intervene between the southern plains and the sea; the Lebanon 
range extending northward until it meets the chain of Taurus, 
the culminating ridge of the northern mountain system. If we take 
the whole of that part of Asia Minor lying between the Black Sea and 
the Mediterranean, and extend that broad strip to the Persian 
frontier, we shall include the mountain tract and table-land. The 
western side of this broad belt is but little elevated above the straits. 
Starting from Mount Ida, on the plains of Troy, the elevation gra- 
dually increases as we proceed eastward, until the country becomes 
an elevated plateau traversed by parallel ranges terminating in the 
lofty mountains of Armenia and Kourdistan. 

Turkey has been overrun by at least a dozen conquerors in 
different ages, and its different partitions and re-partitions have made 
the nomenclature of places somewhat confused. Under the existing 
organisation the whole territory is divided into provinces, which 
include many districts that were formerly separate. The provinces 
that Nature has most favoured are those most distant from the 
capital—Bagdad, Kourdistan, and North Syria; the capitals being 

+ Bagdad, Diarbekir, and Aleppo. The former province includes the 
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valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris, stretching from the northern 
highlands to the Persian Gulf, having the Persian dominions on the 
east and Syria on the west. The city of Bagdad has long been the 
entrepét for the trade between east and west, and in this respect its 
future will probably eclipse its past. Its population is 90,000; that 
of Bussorah, near the outfall of the river, is 9,000. The fifteen 
principal towns of the district vary in population from 8,000 to 
30,000 each. The total population does not much exceed a million, 
and this for a fertile country about as large as Great Britain. The 
Tigris is navigable to the sea; the Euphrates, on the contrary, is 
drained away in every direction, and is almost exhausted in the low 
season by the marshes fed by channels washed through the banks of 
the river in time of flood. One outlet alone, on the right bank, 
carries off a third of the water by a stream which, after winding 
through extensive marshes and forming the lake, or sea, of Nejjef, 
falls into the river again. The negligence which destroyed a large 
tract of country has also introduced fever, diarrhoea, and dysentery 
where the climate was formerly healthy. 

The rich alluvial soil of the province eminently adapts it to the 
cultivation of cotton; yet such is the supineness of the Government, 
the enforced apathy of the agriculturists, and the general hatred of 
innovation, that the local demand for the homespun clothes of the 
tribes and country people is partly fed from Persia; and even 
during the American war there was no increase of production. 
Nature has been lavish in her favours, but industry has been almost 
entirely wanting. Perhaps the richest and best cultivated tract is 
that between Bagdad and Mosul. 

Thesouthern plains of Turkey produce the grains of Middle Europe, 
besides rice, cotton, tobacco, &c. The rivers abound with excellent 
fish. Sheep and goats are indigenous to all parts of Asiatic Turkey. 

North of Bagdad is the consular district of Kourdistan, including 
the pashaliks of Erzeroum, Diarbekir, and Kharput. We have now 
reached the mountainous part of Turkey. North-east of Armenia, 
on the confines of Persia, is Georgia. A small province between 
Armenia and the Black Sea receives its name from Trebizond. In 
this northern and north-eastern plateau even the plains are elevated. 
The olive and the orange ripen only in the warmer valleys; the 
forests seldom extend more than 5,000 feet up the mountain sides, 
and the vegetation of the highlands is the same as that of the moun- 
tainous provinces of the Danube and Save. In the highlands of 
Armenia the crops are sown and reaped within four or five months. 
Snow often lies till May; but, except at these great altitudes, the ¢ 
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climate is mild. The valleys, plains, and table-lands are in general 
of extraordinary fertility, yielding every kind of grain; the vine and 
mulberry grow abundantly, and the warmer spots produce silk, 
opium, gall-nuts, madder roots, gum tragacanth, &c. 

North Syria includes the five districts of Aleppo, Orfa, Adana, 
Kozan, and Marash—each formerly a separate province. Of the 
thirteen towns, five have just been named. Aleppo has a population 
of 100,000; the other twelve contain from 4,000 to 40,000 each, making 
320,000 in ali, or rather more than one-fourth of the total population. 
The nomad Arab tribes number about 140,000; the rest of the popu- 
lation live in towns and villages. Farmhouses and isolated resi- 
dences are very uncommon in any part of Turkey; people cluster 
together for protection. The 100,000 Christians in North Syria are 
chiefly Greeks and Armenians. A line drawn from Beyrout through 
the site of Palmyra, and across the desert to the Euphrates, forms the 
southern boundary of this province, which does not include Damas- 
cus, or the great uninhabited tract on the confines of Arabia. The 
Syrian desert is a waste, only inhabited by wandering tribes, whose 
flocks and herds crop the natural herbage. Irrigation here becomes 
the essential element of productiveness, and wherever it is practised 
the luxuriance of vegetation is excessive. The Jordan and the Orontes 
might be made to fertilise tracts that are now barren wastes of sand. 
The ostrich wanders over the deserts; the camel is the beast of 
burden; lions and tigers exist; hares and game are abundant, as well 
as deer of many kinds, the gazelle, and the jerboa. 

The exports from Beyrout, the port for this part of Turkey, 
should be considerable but for the general blight affecting industry. 
The defects of Turkey in this respect are an oft-told tale which only 
needs such notice here as may be required for the completeness of 
this sketch. The roads and ancient caravan routes have been neg- 
lected; even the necessary roads eastward through Damascus and 
Aleppo to Diarbekir have long been left to fate. The agricultural 
products are innumerable—wheat, maize, barley, rice, millet, silk, 
tobacco, wax, honey, wood, butter, cheese, oil, lentils, wine, pistachio 
nuts, cotton, olives, figs, raisins, sesame, flax, scammony, gall-nuts, 
hides, and vegetables. Variety is the characteristic of Syrian agri- 
culture; the products are gleaned with little labour from a wide 
extent of country, thinly peopled. The state in which many of the 
products are sent to market unfits them generally for the English 
trade. The export trade—carried on at present from the port of 
Alexandretta chiefly—does not exceed a million a year; the import 
trade is less than a million, 
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An able report from Mr. Consul Skene closed with this graphic 
description :— 


It is lamentable to see the utter neglect in which many available sources of 
revenue are left, and to which the vast commercial and agricultural resources of 
North Syria seem to have been irrecoverably condemned. Grain moulders in 
stores, unable to bear the cost of transport on mules to the shipping port. Com- 
mercial credit suffers by Courts of Judicature screening the swindlers of British 
capital. Stately forests rot on the mountains, and rich ores crop out unheeded 
from the rocks; fertile plains pant for the plough, and copious streams to irrigate 
them feed only pestilential marshes. Bedouins encroach on arable land to secure 
pasture for their increasing flocks, and villages are abandoned, the desert over- 
lapping cultivation. In the midst of abundance, a laborious, frugal, and submissive 
population starves. 

In the eastern provinces, whose outlet is by the Persian Gulf, the 
exportation of indigenous products is very trifling. 

The breeding of horses is a rather important branch of Bedouin 
industry—if such a term may be used. ‘The usual growth of dates is 
60,000 tons, but sometimes swarms of locusts appear in the district 
and reduce the crop one-half, and all that has been done at present 
to abate this plague, so destructive to semi-tropical agriculture, has 
been the sprinkling of a little holy water from the mosques in the 
direction of the infested districts! The cost at which grain can be 
produced will admit of a large exportation when the cultivator is no 
longer harassed by tax-farmers and locusts. Grain is cheap in the 
interior, but cannot get out of the country. Government interferes 
with the means of transport and tampers with the market. 

The imports are trifling compared to the extent of country; they 
are chiefly coffee, sugar, indigo for dyeing the homespun calico, and 
every variety of manufactured article that a non-industrial people can 
require and can afford to indulge in. Commercial transactions are 
crippled by insufficiency of the coin in circulation. The proceeds of 
custom duties are remitted to Bagdad in specie, little of which returns. 
A Persian coin is the real circulating medium ; this is not accepted 
in payment of customs except at a rate below its intrinsic value ; 
consequently, while the merchant is collecting Turkish coin to pay 
the duty, the merchandise is frequently left in the hands of the 
authorities at great mutual inconvenience. The following are the 
prices of a few articles: beef and mutton, 2d. to 3d. per pound ; flour, 
14d. per pound ; Turkish tobacco, 3}¢. per pound ; soap, 5d. per 
pound ; eggs, 2s. 2d. a hundred ; bullocks, #1. 10s. 8d. each ; fowls 
and ducks, 9#d. to 11d. each; sheep, 9s. 1d. each. 

The emporium for the trade of the northern provinces is Erzeroum, 
through which goods pass in transit to or from Europe and Persia, 
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The home trade consists of Persian and native goods, and those from 
the Caucasus and from Europe, which are brought to Erzeroum for 
distribution throughout the extensive country lying beyond the reach 
of the other commercial extrepdéts which have been already referred 
to. The total value of the exports and imports is, in flourishing 
years, about 42,000,000. The transit trade between England and 
Persia, which is the most important branch of the whole, has declined, 
for want of a good road between Erzeroum and Trebizond and a 
safe port at the latter place. Trade, in consequence, is diverted to 
the rival Russian route by Poti and Tiflis. The results are, a loss to 
the treasury, the inactivity of men and animals formerly employed in 
the carrying trade, and the loss to the farmer through a curtailed 
consumption. But all this the Turk submits to: it is the will of the 
Prophet ! 

Erzeroum is the centre of a fine agricultural country ; but, in the 
absence of roads, wheat, which sells for from 13s. to 15s. per quarter 
at Erzeroum in an abundant year, may cost 40s. at Diarbekir, 150 
miles distant. ‘The cool upland pastures form an unrivalled breeding 
district, and as the rearing and transport of animals are easy, the 
cattle and sheep trade forms the most important branch of agricultural 
occupation. ‘The flocks and herds assemble at Erzeroum, and are 
thence dispersed to Persian and Russian possessions—to Syria, Egypt, 
Anatolia, the southern and other provinces. Sheep cost about 
11s. each, the duty on export is rod., expenses 25. 9@., and profit on 
their delivery, perhaps six months after their collection, 3s. The 
annual export of cattle is small ; that of sheep about 600,000. 

Mr. Consul Taylor, in a report on the “ Trade and Condition of 
the Vilaiet of Erzeroum and Eyalets of Kharput and Diarbekir, 
composing the Consular District of Kourdistan,” selects the pashalik 
of Kharput for special description, on account of the fertility of the 
soil and the comparative wealth of the inhabitants. This 
pashalik, or eyaét, is an irregular territory lying between 
Erzeroum and Aleppo, and divided into three sanjaks, or districts, 
governed by the pasha and his two aimakams, or subordinates. 
Four rivers run through it, two of which at their junction form the 
Euphrates ; three-fourths of the area are mountainous, but numerous 
fertile valleys are enclosed, and in the neighbourhood of Kharput 
there are three magnificent plains. Besides every kind of grain, 
cotton grows even in the uplands. Silk, also, is cultivated, and 
opium, gall-nuts, gum tragacanth, shoemaker’s glue (cot), madder 
roots, and yellow berries. Vineyards abound everywhere, yielding, 
as usual, syrup (fekmez) and raisins, as well as tolerable wine, which 
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is sent in large quantities to the nearest towns. The fruit of the 
mulberry, which grows luxuriantly everywhere, is dried in the sun for 
winter use, distilled into rakki, or made into a paste called pestech— 
a delicacy much in favour in the northern provinces. The peach and 
nectarine, natives of Persia, are here not far from their natural home. 
It would be difficult to find another spot on earth where soil and 
climate had so abundantly provided for the happiness of man. The 
society is singular; the labouring classes are nearly all Christians, 
and some of them have become the proprietors of respectable estates. 
The larger landowners are generally Moslems, decayed scions of old 
families whose ancestors ruled here as pachas or derreh beys. They 
keep open house with ostentatious extravagance, according to the 
custom of all old Moslem families. As they get gradually poorer 
they desert their burdened patrimonies for servile offices under 
government in distant provinces. The Christians buy their lands, 
and steadily increase in wealth and consequence. The Moslems 
formerly despised the offices for which they now abandon their old land 
pursuits. There is no doubt that if the subject and rival race enjoyed 
the same privileges as their fellow Moslem citizens, they would soon 
monopolise all real property, as they already do all those arts and 
industries which require talent, perseverance, and discrimination. 

The neighbouring fertile plain of Arghovan belongs to a curious 
race, who vie with the Christians in industry, economy, and energy. 
The Kissilbash profess a mixed creed of Pagan, Christian, and 
Moslem belief. Another branch of this extraordinary people are the 
exclusive tenants of a wild mountainous country near Malatia. 
There, in an inaccessible and difficult position, they defy irregular 
attacks, and have gradually become as lawless as all semi-independent 
tribes in Kourdistan. Government occasionally attacks them, as it 
does the locusts, but it soon relaxes its efforts, and they then relapse 
into their hereditary and rebellious condition. 

Mr. Consul Taylor states that “Kharput is one of the very few 
provinces in Turkey where any advantage is taken of the universal 
mineral wealth existing throughout its extended limits.” The silver 
mines at Keban Maaden, where a large amount of quicksilver could 
also be procured, are worked by means so totally inadequate that the 
results are inconsiderable. The practice of government in com- 
pelling the surrounding districts to supply wheat, wood, and charcoal 
gratis, works very badly, as well as the system of levying on miners 
a poll-tax totally beyond their means, viz. £2. 145. 64d., in the case 
of the poorest, up to £13. 10s. 2d. per annum. The wages of 
miners and wages generally in this country are extremely low, from 
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63d. to 103¢. a day. The rich copper mines at Arghana Maaden are 
equally mismanaged. There would be no limit to their production 
if proper machinery and other means for working them were 
employed.. The consul remarks on the monopoly now existing, 
“Were the works open to all comers, and a royalty simply taken, 
instead of six shafts, sixty would be worked.” The government 
income is at present only £419,000 a year. Forty years ago copper 
from this mine was largely exported to India; it is now actually 
imported from Europe. 

There are extensive deposits of lead, iron, coal, and tin, besides 
copper, in the Diarbekir and Erzeroum districts, but all this mineral 
wealth is apparently uncared for; and the more remote localities, 
inhabited by semi-independent Kourds or Kissilbash, are a serra 
incognita beyond the control of any power or law. Travelling 
is unsafe, and for the merchant impossible, where at one time 
there was a common thoroughfare. Paved roads led directly 
between Aleppo and Erzeroum, and between Kharput and Trebi- 
zond, over wooded hills and magnificent highlands. They have 
been travelled, and partially described, by Europeans ; but the 
Venetian ambassador, Joseph Barbaro, was the last to profit by 
them; and although the paved traces of them exist, following a 
direct course through the Deyrsim, their usefulness ceased shortly 
after his time. The Deyrsim is one vast forest, abounding in 
vegetable wealth, more particularly valonia. The deep waters of the 
Mesoor intersect it, navigable at all seasons by large rafts, from its 
very sources in the fruitful Ovajik plain. By it the large timber of 
the hills, and grain and cotton from the highland valleys or plains, 
might be floated in any quantity to the southern districts, where they 
are comparatively scarce and valuable. 

Combined energy and action between the governors of districts, 
even fora common and national object, seem always impossible in 
Turkey ; road-making, even when begun, is certain to be speedily 
abandoned. ‘The projected road between Erzeroum and Trebizonde 
advanced only eighteen miles in three years. 

The habit of the natives, however much oppressed, is to cling 
with lazy attachment to the soil, and to multiply by early marriages. 
In Kharput, where there is a more compact and intelligent population, 
oppression is less than in many Kourdish provinces; justice is more 
impartial ; the tithe, instead of being farmed, is collected by govern- 
ment officers directly of the cultivator, who escapes the exaction 
practised elsewhere. The sons of the energetic Christian proprietors 
are accustomed to emigrate either to Constantinople or to foreign 
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countries, where many realise an ample competency, and a favoured 
few large fortunes, by trade. After years of absence, they generally 
return to their native towns and villages. They established the 
manufactures at the town of Kharput, where alone in Central Turkey 
European machinery is used for making silk tissues, cotton thread, 
and plain and dyed cotton cloth on the native pattern. The speci- 
mens exported vie with European in quality, and surpass them in 
cheapness, on account of the price of wages. The native looms of 
Arabkir and Malatia turn out large quantities of striped nankeens, 
cotton cloths, and figured and plain silks, which are largely exported 
to Erzeroum and Russia. The materials, both silk and cotton, are 
entirely of native growth. The towns named, and Eggin, contain 
3,000 to 8,000 inhabitants each. Here reside the richest men, who 
have made their fortunes as serafs in Constantinople, or by trade in 
every country between England and India. Some possess fortunes as 
large as £200,000, and those with £5,000 to £ 20,000 are a nume- 
rous class. An average farm in this province usually employs twelve 
oxen and twenty persons, eight of whom are able-bodied labourers, the 
rest women and children ; the system resembles that of the French 
métayers. ‘The landlord provides seed and constructs the rude mud 
cottages for the fellahs ; the latter find implements, oxen, labour, &c. 
The proceeds, after deducting the seed, or its value, and the govern- 
ment tithe, are divided equally between the two. The feilahs’ profits 
from the farm average £12. 4s. 1d. a year, to which they add 
£9. 1s. 9@. by spinning and weaving cotton and wool into the coarse 
cloths used in Kourdistan for shirts and jackets, and by knitting 
stockings for townspeople and Kourds from wool spun and dyed 
at home. Then their farm yields them clothing, butter, cheese, 
milk, bread, eggs, fruit, and vegetables. Their usual diet is durghul 
(hulled corn), made into a fi//au with butter. Fresh meat is seldom 
eaten. In autumn two or three sheep are killed and their flesh made 
into dastoorma, which gives relish to their winter fare. Altogether 
they are well off—*“ more comfortable,” in the consul’s opinion, “ than 
in any other Turkish province, or than the same classes in Europe.” 
The Diarbekir district affords a sad contrast to that just described; 
the condition of the poor classes is a picture of misery. A double 
vergoo (poll-tax) has been imposed upon the inhabitants to aid the 
government in its financial difficulties ; the corvée (forced labour) 
has been unscrupulously employed. The import trade, which 
includes the coarsest and most necessary articles, has suffered from 
the poverty of the farmers and country-people. The Kourds and 
others, who formerly would buy two shirts and a pair of drawers 
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apiece every year, made of cotton cloth, could now only buy one ; 
and if such a state of things is to continue, the single shirt will have 
to stand a couple of years’ service. The gains of the fellah, in a bad 
season, scarcely suffice, after paying the landlord’s share and tithe, to 
discharge the direct taxes due to government ; he cannot subsist 
without getting into debt. To add to their distress, requisitions have 
been made on every village to supply a certain number of cows and 
oxen ; these forced sales, even if the animals are paid for, leave the 
owners without the means of ploughing land. The authorities do not 
seem to perceive the injury which such exactions must inflict upon 
the public income, one half of which is derived from tithes. In this 
district the tithes and octrois are farmed, as is customary. 

The consumption of wheat in England, which was formerly 
estimated at eight bushels per annum per head of the population, has 
recently been declared to be six and one-third bushels ; the decrease 
being due toa better supply of meat and vegetables than in the 
last century, when the original estimate was made. In these north- 
central parts of Turkey, where the climate is moderate and cereals 
are largely grown and little meat consumed, it is reckoned that eight 
bushels of grain are required in a year for the bread, soup, and 
burghul which constitute the chief dietary of the people. The 
average price of wheat is about 36s. a quarter ; the wages of a work- 
man of ordinary skill are 8i¢@. a day ; his house-rent is £3. 55. a 
year ; taxes, if a Christian, £1. 1s. 9d. 

The leading product is silk. The growth of cotton has not 
increased. It was formerly grown on the banks of the river Khaboor, 
where numerous cross-cuts in the turf may be seen for miles about, 
denoting the former extensive system of irrigation. The land, “sloping 
gently away from the Khaboor to the south-east” (I quote again 
Mr. Consul Taylor’s admirable report on Kourdistan), “is a wild 
prairie of fine grass and bright flowers, completely under the natural 
influence of its waters—those of the Zirgau, that flow into it, and of 
numerous other drains from the heights of Mount Masius.” ‘This old 
site, with its city and villages, was destroyed by Tamerlane in the 
ninth century. It is one of the fairest portions of Mesopotamia. 
The soil is remarkably rich ; formerly an industrious peasantry 
attempted to revive its cultivation, but were obliged to abandon the 
attempt owing to the extortions of the worthless Shenir Arabs, who 
wander over that part of the country uncontrolled by the government. 
If a prosperous colony could be established, and the Arabs restrained, 
it would ensure the security of the most easy and direct route 


between Mosul, Orfa, Aleppo, and the sea. Even in the times of 
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Alexander the Great this route was selected as the best highway 
between the east and the west. It would undoubtedly be the line of 
any proposed railway from the coast (Beyrout) to the east. But the 
present state of the country, overrun with Bedouin tribes, is alone 
sufficient to prevent the success of this or any similar enterprise. In 
ancient times, when empires flourished where decay and ruin now 
reign, a teeming population was supported by means of the artificial 
irrigation of the land. The alluvial soil of Mesopotamia adapts it to 
the cultivation of almost every plant that grows between the tropics 
and the northern regions. In every direction the surface of the 
country shows traces of the ancient canals for irrigation, by which 
alone the country can again be made fruitful. But such works 
require capital. Were security ever established, and foreign capital 
and enterprise attracted to develop the immense natural resources 
of Turkey, there would be such a demand for labour, and such an 
improvement in the condition of the poorer classes, as would 
ultimately convert the predatory tribes into a settled and industrious 
population. Hitherto everything has conduced to the maintenance 
of the present state of things. Instead of a strong firm government 
and an active administration, the weakness of the local authorities 
results in the delegation of authority to the Arab chiefs. Their 
exactions and thefts are often tolerated and their sheikhs subsidised 
and made the subjects of official petting. Cultivation at present can 
only be carried on near towns and villages on the great roads and 
where a fixed population can secure itself from the nomad tribes 
who wander and never work. 

If the insecurity of the country were not sufficient to check all 
agricultural improvement, the system of land tenure would alone 
entirely prevent it. Crown lands were originally divided into 
timariots—estates granted by the sultans to their favourite followers, 
for life or during good behaviour. In time these estates, like fiefs in 
European countries, became hereditary. When Turkish institutions 
were in their vigour, a “/mariot was restrained by the vigilance of the 
sultan from exacting from the fellah more than a certain fixed portion 
of the produce of the land, or a certain amount of service (corvée), in 
lieu of rent ; and he was bound to protect the cultivators on his 
estate. In the time of Solyman, Hungarian rustics quitted their 
homes and fled to the Turkish dominions with their wives, children, 
cattle, and implements of labour, preferring the payment of a fixed 
tribute to the system of rapine and extortion that then prevailed 
over the greater part of Europe. But while other governments were 
growing strong and united, Turkey was becoming disorganised ; her 
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whole system became one of exaction and spoliation ; the feudal 
lords (spahis) oppressed the cultivators by increased demands, and 
they were themselves plundered by the governing pacha, till the 
cultivators were obliged to abandon their lands and leave them un- 
occupied. Under a new system, government resumed possession of 
the feudal or military estates (spfa/z/iks). Nearly all landed property 
consists now of crown lands or of life grants. The former, which 
are by far the larger proportion, are let in districts, on a vicious 
system, to the highest bidder, for a year only, including the farm of 
the revenue derived from them. 

A full account of the Arabs would entail a complicated 
nomenclature of families and localities. There are numerous small 
clans which have become comparatively respectable and innocuous, 
grazing their flocks and herds in territories whose limits are tolerably 
well-defined, and occasionally engaging in the cultivation of the land. 
They are therefore developing or degenerating from the parent and 
predatory old Arab stock which does not labour. The latter or true 
Bedouin race is, however, by no means extinct : there are three great 
wandering tribes, with several cognate tribes, and numerous branches 
under separate chiefs. One principal tribe—the Anezeh—ranges the 
desert on the confines of this province and of Syria, wandering over 
the tract extending to Aleppo and Orfa on the north, and to Nejjef 
on the south. The celebrated Shomer tribe ranges over the Jazeerah 
(Mesopotamia proper). In the autumn the first-named tribe sets out 
from Aleppo and marches in the direction of Anna on the Euphrates. 
The inhabitants prefer to keep the river between them and their 
visitors. Occasionally they cross the river into the province of 
Bagdad. When they manifest a disposition to do this, the government 
of Bagdad takes the precaution to invite southwards the hostile tribe 
of Shomer, acting on the principle of the Scotch saying—“ Gar one 
deevil ding anither!” The rival tribe approaches Bagdad from the 
vicinity of Mosul. Occasionally the feud leads to a fight, with con- 
siderable loss on one side or the other. The third great tribe is the 
Dhefyr, inhabiting the desert westward of Bussorah as far north as 
Nejjef. ‘Their pastures lie between the Adhiem and the lesser Zab, 
and are therefore situated in Assyria. ‘Their sheikhs are subsidised 
by the government, and they levy black mail on caravans passing 
through their district. A Bedouin encampment is a picturesque 
foreground to a pictorial sketch of the desert, but it is a sad blot in a 
consular report, and destroys all that a consul would desire to 
depict. 

The wandering tribes allow no encroachment upon their domain, 
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and the land can only be tilled in security near a village. If any 
cultivator thinks that the fertile plain beyond the accustomed boun- 
dary would pay better in millet, maize, or lentils, he may sow his 
crop, but the thieves of the desert will save him the trouble of 
reaping it. The land, they say, “is theirs to possess it,” and the 
landmarks of old shall not be removed. 

The customs returns are a sure index to the present condition 
of the Arabs. When they are in a state of quarrel with the govern- 
ment they are afraid to approach the towns, as is their habit in 
summer, when they buy up the winter supplies : coffee and sugar 
are then in small demand. 

There are many varieties of these wanderers, and various small 
tribes of Bedouins have become tillers of the soil, and prosperous : 
one Turcoman tribe has become entirely assimilated to the settled 
and Turkish population. Their history is curious. Like all the 
other tribes, they are the descendants of some primitive chieftain 
and his followers. Seljook was the patriarch’s name in this instance; 
his descendants founded a kingdom in Asia Minor; they were 
driven to the mountains by the powerful Osmanli; they settled in 
the Taurus range; and they have, by gradual development, become 


at length industrious cultivators, though they are still recognised by 
the other Turcomans as a cognate tribe. 

The change of character among nations and tribes under 
Ottoman rule would afford singular examples of variation of type 
or species. Unfortunatcly, development has generally been in the 
wrong direction. 


AUSTIN SHELTON. 





“OLD FARREN.” 


| oe in the century, a Quarterly Reviewer described scorn- 
fully the technical terms employed upon the French stage to 
denote distinct classes of impersonation ; it seemed to him ridiculous 
that the players should be known as Péres Nobles, Jeunes Premiers, 
Financiers, Comiques, Utilités, Méres, Ingénues, Duégnes, or Sou- 
brettes. “ Each actor and actress,” he wrote, “‘ is obliged to make a 
~ selection of a particular ré/e, from which they are forbidden afterwards 
to depart; . . . . they are not permitted to extravagate into another 
walk. The Pere JVodle cannot become Comigue, whatever be his 
vocation this way ; and the /ugénuifé must not look to be the Jeune 
Premiétre, whatever ambition she may feel for playing the heroine. . . . 
In the English theatre all this foolery would be impossible. We 
represent not Jeunes Premiéres, nor Jngénuités, but men and women 
with all their various and changeable feelings, humours, and passions. 
. . . . The human character is equable and unmixed on no spot of the 
globe except the stage of the Théatre Francais : there man becomes a 
puppet, and character is not the growth of nature but of certain 
learned conventions and regulations.” In conclusion, the Reviewer 
decided “ this rigorous destination of parts” to be “at once a cause, 
a consequence, and a proof of the feebleness of the French drama.” 
There is something in this opinion corresponding with the pre- 
judice of the English footman in “ Zeluco,” who denounced the blue 
uniforms of the French infantry, describing them as of “foolish 
appearance,” and “ fit only for the blue horse or the artillery.” And 
the Reviewer is at fault as to his facts. Like technical terms to those 
he reprobates as “ foolery” have long been employed in the English 
theatre. Our actors have their “lines of business” as definitely 
marked out as have their French brothers. Not long since Mr. 
Boucicault, an excellent authority upon such matters, fully availed 
iimself of professional titles when he adjudged that a “first-class 
theatrical company should consist of : A leading man, leading juvenile 
man, heavy man, first old man, first low comedian, walking gentleman, 
second old man and utility, second low comedian and character actor, 
second walking gentleman and utility, leading woman, leading juvenile 
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woman, heavy woman, first old woman, first chambermaid, walking 
lady, second old woman and utility, second chambermaid and cha- 
racter actress, second walking lady and utility walking lady.” What 
a list for the Quarterly Reviewer! And it is further to be observed 
that our players are rarely disposed or permitted to run off their 
accustomed “ lines of business.” One man in his time may, as the 
poet tells us, play many parts ; but if the man bea player, the chances 
are that the parts he plays will closely resemble each other. There 
may be promotion and development, and the rising actor may mount 
from small to important characters ; but he ascends the same staircase, 
so to say. The light comedian of twenty is usually found to be still 
a light comedian at seventy: the Orlandos of the stage rarely become 
its old Adams. The actresses who have personated youthful heroines 
are apt to disregard the flight of time and the burden of age, and to 
the last shrink from the assumption of matronly or mature charac- 
ters: Juliets and Ophelias, as a rule, declining to expand into Nurses 
or Gertrudes. And the actor who in his youth has undertaken 
systematically to portray senility finds himself eventually the thing 
he had merely affected to be : nature overtaking his art, as it were, and 
supplying him with real in lieu of painted wrinkles, and bestowing upon 
him absolutely those piping tones he had once but pretended to possess. 

This histrionic conservatism is specially illustrated by the career 
of the late William Farren, long fondly known as “ Old Farren” 
to the admiring playgoers of his time. He is believed to have made 
his first appearance upon the stage at Plymouth when he was only 
nineteen years of age ; he then played Lovegold, the hero of Fielding’s 
comedy of “ The Miser.” From that time down to-his final retire- 
ment from his profession in 1855, when he appeared for the last time 
as Lord Ogleby in a scene from “The Clandestine Marriage,” the 
actor was employed in personating the aged, the doting, and the 
decrepit. From the point of view of his public he had been an old 
man for half a century. 

Born about 1786, the son of a tragedian of rather mediocre 
ability, William Farren was educated at Dr. Barrow’s school in Soho. 
An actor’s children usually incline towards the paternal profession. 
Percy Farren, the elder brother of William, had made his first essay 
upon the stage at Weymouth in 1803. He believed himself a light 
comedian ; it was possibly on this account that William, when the 
time came for his own first histrionic efforts, decided he would play 
old men, and thus avoid rivalry with his brother; lending him, 
indeed, useful support instead. Of Percy it is enough to say that he 
achieved little fame as a player, although as a stage manager, both in 
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London and Dublin, he subsequently proved himself competent 
enough. William’s success upon the stage was from the first quite of 
a triumphant sort. He appeared at Dublin, and remained for some 
years a member of Mr. Jones’s company in that capital, his merits 
attracting the attention of the Lord Lieutenant, the Duke of Leinster, 
who strongly recommended the Drury Lane committee to engage the 
young actor for their theatre. Farren, however, had always a lively 
sense of his own value ; already he had declined an invitation from 
the Haymarket management ; he now proposed terms to the Drury 
Lane committee which they deemed excessive. But the actor 
was in no hurry to quit his many staunch friends in Dublin ; he was 
wont to say of himself at a later period that he was the only “ cock- 
salmon” in the market—the nickname of “cock-salmon” clung to 
him through life—and could dictate his own price. Presently the 
directors yielded : they were glad, indeed, to offer the terms they had 
before rejected ; to their great mortification, however, they found the 
services of the actor had been meanwhile secured by Mr. Harris, 
the manager of the rival theatre. Accordingly, at Covent Garden, on 
the roth September 1818, in the character of Sir Peter Teazle, William 
Farren made his first appearance upon the London stage. He was 
assisted by the Joseph Surface of Young, the Charles of Charles 
Kemble, the Sir Oliver of Terry, the Crabtree of Blanchard, and the 
Sir Benjamin of Liston ; Miss Brunton played Lady Teazle; Mrs. 
Gibbs, Mrs. Candour ; and Miss Foote, Maria. Farren subsequently 
appeared as Lord Ogleby, as Sir Bashful Constant in “ The Way to 
Keep Him,” as Sir Anthony Absolute, as Don Manuel in “She 
Would and She Would Not,” Sir Adam Contest, Sir Fretful Plagiary, 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Lord Chalkstone, Bayes, &c. The new 
actor “ drew great houses,” says Genest. The playbills were headed, 
“Paramount Success of Mr. Farren.” He remained at Covent 
Garden some ten seasons, appearing at the Haymarket during the 
summer months. In 1828 he transferred his services to Drury Lane ; 
but this step involved a breach of contract and a lawsuit. The 
proprietors of Covent Garden brought an action against the offending 
actor, and recovered damages to the amount of £750. 

Farren personated in turn all the most eminent elderly gentlemen 
of standard comedy and farce, occasionally undertaking characters of 
an eccentric kind that stood somewhat removed from that category. 
Among his Shakespearean parts, in addition to his Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, were Stephano, Polonius, one of the Witches in “ Mac- 
beth,” Dromio of Ephesus, Shallow, Malvolio, Slender, Casca, and 
Dogberry. He obtained great applause in the Marrall of Massinger, 
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and the Brainworm of Ben Jonson; he played Isaac of York, 
Nicol Jarvie, Sir Henry Lee, and Jonathan Oldbuck in dramatic 
editions of the Waverley Novels ; on his benefit nights he accom- 
plished the Mathews’ feat of personating both Puff and Sir Fretful 
Plagiary, or he even presumed to wear a woman’s skirts and appeared 
now as Miss Harlow in the comedy of “The Old Maid,” and now as 
Meg Merrilies in the operatic drama of “ Guy Mannering.” He even 
attempted tragedy upon a special occasion, and played Shylock to a 
dissatisfied audience at Birmingham. He portrayed sundry historic 
characters, such as Charles XII. of Sweden, Oxenstiern, Matthew 
Hopkins, Henry IV. of France, Pope Sixtus V., and Frederick the 
Great ; in one ingeniously constructed little play he “ doubled,” as 
the actors call it, the parts of Frederick and Voltaire ; he was 
once in disgrace with the Lord Chamberlain for too closely depicting 
the aspect and manner of Prince Talleyrand ; he represented Izaak 
Walton and Old Parr, Goldsmith’s Dr. Primrose, and Addison’s Sir 
Roger de Coverley. He became a member of Madame Vestris’s 
company at the Olympic, and took part in numberless dramatic trifles, 
one-act comedies, and interludes that are now forgotten: more 
ambitious performances could not then be presented upon the stage 
of a minor theatre. From his preface to “ The Hunchback,” it may 
be gathered that Sheridan Knowles had particularly designed the 
part of Master Walter for William Farren ; regret is expressed that 
the character “should have suffered from the loss of his masterly 
personation of the part, for masterly it assuredly would have been.” 
It may be added that Farren was the original performer of Lord 
Skindeep and Old Goldthumb in Douglas Jerrold’s comedies “ Bubbles 
of the Day” and “Time Works Wonders”; that Mr. Boucicault 
contrived for him Sir Harcourt Courtly in “London Assurance,” 
Jesse Rural in “Old Heads and Young Hearts,” and sundry other 
characters ; that he took part in Mrs. Gore’s prize comedy of “ Quid 
pro Quo,” in various original plays of pretence by Lovell, Robert 
Bell, Sullivan, and others, and in many minor productions adapted 
from the French by Poole, Kenney, Bunn, Dance, and Planché, to 
name no more. Farren, indeed, pertained alike to the old stage and 
the new. He triumphed in the classical English comedies of the 
last century, the works of Sheridan, Congreve, Murphy, Farquhar, 
Vanbrugh, Goldsmith, Cibber, Centlivre, and Colman; and he 
achieved curious success in the plays of his own time, vying with the 
best French actors in his creation of character, his appreciation of 
detail, the minute finish of his performance, his taste in dress, and 
his skill in the art of “makingup.” His stage portraits were executed 
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with English force and breadth, and yet with French subtlety and 
artistic finesse. He sustained in English adaptations many of the 
characters first represented by Bouffé, by Samson, and by Regnier 
upon the French stage ; and it may be said that he could well afford 
comparison with these distinguished artists even in the parts they 
claimed to have made their own. He was well aware of his merits 
in this respect. Invited to witness certain of the impersonations of 
Bouffé, then fulfilling an engagement at the St. James’s Theatre, 
Farren replied out of the abundance of his self-admiration and confi- 
dence: “No, sir, let him come and see me! Let Bouffé come 
and see William Farren !” +. 

Mr. G. H. Lewes, whose “ Actors and the Art of Acting” contains 
an interesting sketch of Farren, describes him as “a finished actor— 
whom nobody cared about.” Admitting that “during the memory of 
living men no English actor has had the slightest pretension to rank 
with this rare and accomplished comedian”; admitting that “ every- 
body applauded him, everybody admired his excellences, everybody 
was glad to find his name on the bill”; Mr. Lewes asserts that “no 
one went especially to see him ; in theatrical phrase, ‘he never drew 
a house.’” This statement, however, must not be accepted uncondi- 
tionally. It is clear that from an early period of his career Farren 
was a most attractive actor, drawing “great houses,” as Genest 
records ; he was always able to dictate his own terms to his managers, 
and to exact from them most liberal, even somewhat excessive, rewards 
for his services. But as a representative of old age, as merely one 
of the constituents, and not the most important, of standard comedy, 
Farren could not hope to “ star” as the tragedians starred who carried 
Hamlet, Romeo, and Richard about with them, in such wise taking by 
storm and occupying now this stage and now that. The “sceptred 
pall” of Tragedy needs few bearers ; but Comedy may not be supported 
merely by one performer of eminence with the aid of guatre ou cing 
poupées. Farren’s proper place was the one he so long occupied on 
the London stage as an important member of a strong company. It 
is true, however, as Mr. Lewes suggests, that the parts represented by 
Farren “were not those which appeal to general sympathy.” The 
choleric guardians, the testy fathers, the jealous husbands, the super- 
annuated fops of comedy obtain but a small measure of commisera- 
tion from the audience—invite, indeed, rather ridicule than respect. 
But there is injustice in the charge against Farren that “he had no 
geniality, he had no gaiety,” although it may be true that he was less 
possessed of these qualities than certain of his contemporaries with 
whom he was often compared, but who could scarcely be viewed as his 
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rivals. Macready, in his * Reminiscences,” noting the engagement 
of Farren at Covent Garden in 1818—“a powerful addition to its 
great comic strength”—describes him as “an actor deservedly 
admired for his studious correctness and the passion of his comedies, 
though eclipsed by Munden and Dowton in the rich quality of 
humour.” The humour of Farren was genuine enough, but it owned 
a certain subacid flavour ; he could thoroughly amuse his audience 
by the drollery of his movements, manner, and facial expression, 
the while he was careful not to deviate from truth and nature ; and 
he had a curious power of depicting passion, of lashing himself into 
an explosive frenzy that never failed to stir the house deeply, to 
rouse the heartiest enthusiasm. Of pathos he had less command, 
though certain of his performances brought tears to the eyes ; but he 
was pathetic not so much of his own motion as because of the 
affecting situations contrived by his dramatists, and because of the 
picturesque senility he had power to assume, his management of his 
voice, his command of his face. He could bear himself with dignity 
and even with elegance ; an air of distinction always attended him ; 
he seemed altogether instinct with the true spirit of high comedy. 
Looking back five-and-thirty years, he was, as I remember him at 
sixty, a very handsome old gentleman, with fine clean-cut features, a 
fresh complexion, keen clear china-blue eyes, expressive mobile 
brows, and what Mr. Lewes describes as “ a wonderful hanging under- 
lip” of much service to him in his exhibitions of character. His 
voice was firm and resonant : he spoke after the staccato manner of the 
old stage ; his Jaugh was very pleasant. He dressed perfectly, avoid- 
ing all unseemly youthfulness of clothing, but ever “ point-device” 
in his elderly accoutrements : he was at home and comfortable alike 
in the broad skirts, the huge cuffs, and the flowered waistcoats of the 
times of Anne and the earlier Georges as in the bright-buttoned, blue 
swallow-tails of the Regency. Heavy perukes or light bobwigs 
became him as his own white locks ; a pigtail seemed an appendage 
natural to his aspect ; coloured watch-ribbons, heavily weighted with 
keys and seals, swung appropriately from his fob ; he assumed spectacles 
or plied his double glasses, he took snuff and waved his bandanna 
with admirable deftness ; he was always a gentleman, if “a gentleman 
of the old school.” Polite age had never a more adroit and com- 
plete stage representative. Altogether, an actor so gifted and accom- 
plished as Farren could afford to be less successful than Munden in 
setting the audience roaring by the extravagance of his drollery ; it 
can be admitted, too, of Farren that he had not Dowton’s air of 
natural cheeriness and benevolence, nor Blanchard’s whimsicality, 
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nor Faweett’s rugged fervour of manner, nor Liston’s farcical 


breadth. 

Contrasts are always popular ; and the early success of Farren no 
doubt owed something to the fact that he was really so young while 
affecting to be so old. People were not soon tired of marvelling at 
the difference between the true and the fictitious age of the performer. 
A poetic critic in 1822, after reciting that 

Each day’s experience confirms the truth 

That old men, ofttimes, love to play the youth, 
proceeds : 

But rarely do we find the young delight 

In casting off actiyity and might, 

To play the dotard, with his faltering knee 

And palsied hand and shrill loquacity : 

To bow the head, and bid the manly throat 

Emit a tremulous and small still note, 

And hide the lustre of a fiery eye 

With the pale film of dull senility. 

But Farren has done this, so chastely true, 

That, whilst he lives, Lord Ogleby lives too ! 

His would-be youthful gait, his sunken chest, 

His vacant smile, so faithfully exprest, 

His hollow cheek, nay, e’en his fingers, show 

The aged man and antiquated beau. 

The actor’s versatility is also insisted upon : 

Yet he to passion’s topmost heights can climb, 
Can touch the heart and make e’en farce sublime. 

Great praise is awarded to his performances of Lovegold the 
miser, Sir Peter Teazle, Frederick the Great, Item in the comedy of 
“‘ The Steward,” and Sir Andrew Aguecheek. Of his impersonation 
of the “ Foolish Knight” it is written: 

In sooth, few men upon the stage can tickle us 
With such a sample of the true ridiculous : 

Ilis antic capers—his affected grace, 

His braggart words and pilchard-looking face, 
Would put old Care and all his imps to flight, 
And call forth laughter from an anchorite. 

Leigh Hunt, writing in 1830, confessed that in many characters 
Farren had “ fairly conquered ” him; for “ when we first saw him,” the 
critic continues, “we could not endure the assumption of age by a 
young man, precisely because we relish so heartily the joyousness of 
youth in one whom we know to be old. . . . What an actor he 
will be when he grows old in good earnest if we only remain young- 
hearted enough to be merry with him!” Farren was at this time 
about forty-three, however. 
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Farren was assuredly an original actor, although unfriendly critics 
were wont to aver that he owed much of his histrionic method 
to the example of an old and obscure performer at one time ap- 
pearing upon the Irish stage, one Fullam, of whom little is now 
known. Such a charge, however, is hardly worth serious con- 
sideration. Angularity of movement and sharpness of intonation 
were, it seems, common to both players, and both employed the same 
kind of grimace, curiously described as “a screwing of the proboscis 
partially on one side and partially up.” Farren impressed his own 
strong individuality upon all the characters he represented, and owned 
certain of those personal habits or tricks of manner which are im- 
mediately recognisable and always remembered by the spectators, 
and from which no great actor has ever been free. A critic took the 
trouble to interlard a speech the actor was required to deliver, as 
Sir Christopher Curry in the play of “ Inkle and Yarico,” with notes of 
his peculiarities of manner: “ Here stands [a pause, and a nervous 
shaking of the head | old Curry [a twitch of the nose] who never spoke 
[more shaking of the head| to a scoundrel [here an extraordinary 
elevation of the eyebrows and nostrils] without telling him [a pause, ac- 
companied by a kind of dissatisfied snuffie| what he thought of him ! ” 
Mr. George Vandenhoff, in his “‘ Dramatic Reminiscences,” relates 
that Farren had a trick of monopolising attention by addressing him- 
self exclusively to the audience, fairly fronting them, but exhibiting 
only his profile to the actors engaged with him upon the scene. Re- 
solved “to pay the old stager in his own coin,” Vandenhoff, who in 
1840, at Covent Garden, played Lovewell to Farren’s Lord Ogleby, 
punished him by imitating him, and the two actors were thus to be 
seen ignoring the existence of each other, and several yards apart, 
speaking alternately to the house. The dialogue thus independently 
given, notwithstanding Farren’s animation of manner, fell very flat. 
Farren, disappointed and perplexed, grew nervous; he began tofalter in 
the words of his part. “ As his irritability increased, he turned towards 
me as if to inquire by a look what was the meaning of the insensibility 
of the audience.” He became aware of the treachery of his young 
playfellow. “I heard his ominous sniff (a trick he had), I heard his 
gradually approaching step, I felt his hand upon my arm as he turned 
me towards him with the words of the text, which seemed peculiarly 
appropriate: ‘What’s the matter, Lovewell? thou seemest to have 
lost thy faculties’; and for the rest of the scene he never turned away 
from me, but, as a gentleman should do, kept his eyes on the per- 
son to whom he was speaking. I did the same, the vraisemblance of 
the scene was restored, and all went right. . . . He never gave me his 
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side-front after that night, and we always got on very well together.” 
The story is less creditable to Mr. Vandenhoff, however, than he seems 
to imagine. He overlooks the fact that he had seriously diminished 
the entertainment of the audience ; and it is not well for raw re- 
cruits to be reading lectures to veteran soldiers. 

In a very laudatory review that appeared in the Zimes upon the 
retirement of Farren in 1855, it is stated: ‘To many young play- 
goers our praise of Mr. Farren may possibly seem overcharged ; so we 
will at once anticipate their objections by declaring that no frequenter 
of theatres of less than eight years’ standing is qualified to utter 
an opinion on the subject.” This refers to 1847 or so, as a time 
when Farren was still to be seen to advantage. I had opportunities 
of attending his performances during what may be called his last 
years of excellence ; and I saw him afterwards when his laurels had 
become unhappily very sere and yellow. I lay no stress, however, 
upon my own opinion of Farren’s surpassing merits as an actor. I 
was at the time a very youthful playgoer. But about 1845 I saw 
him play at the Haymarket, among other parts, Sir Peter Teazle, Sir 
Anthony Absolute, Dr. Cantwell, Old Goldthumb, Sir Marmaduke 
Topple in Robert Bell’s comedy of “Temper,” Grandfather White- 
head, and old Foozle in “ My Wife’s Mother.” I will only say that I 
thought his acting most consummate and convincing in its fidelity to 
nature, its humour, force, and finish. Looking back upon it now, aftcr 
a long lapse of years, I cannot think my early judgment was at fault. 
It was that rare kind of acting that compelled the spectator absolutely 
to forget that it was acting. His Dr. Cantwell, I remember, was not 
thought to be one of his successful impersonations, and no doubt it 
lacked the vigour, the breadth, and the coarse unction of the ordi- 
nary Cantwell of the theatre. But Farren’s Cantwell, with his vener- 
able white locks and solemn suit of black, a look almost of the famous 
John Wesley, a sleek meekness of demeanour and an air of superfine 
piety, was a more likely impostor to obtain a footing in Sir John Lam- 
bert’s house than any Cantwell, or for that matter any Tartuffe, that I 
have ever seen. First his terror and then his rage at his final exposure 
and dismissal from the scene were supremely rendered. Farren was 
at this time admirably supported : Keeley was his Mawworm ; Mrs. 
Nisbett his Charlotte and Lady Teazle; Mrs. Seymour was young 
Lady Lambert; Mrs. Glover played old Lady Lambert, Mrs. Malaprop, 
Mrs. Candour, and the mother-in-law with whom old Foozle combats 
in “My Wife’s Mother.” His Sir Marmaduke Topple was an admir- 
able sketch of an old gentleman whose memory, tenacious of remote 
events, is most treacherous as to the present ; he recollects fifty years 
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much more accurately than five minutes ago. But for this artistic study, 
the play was poor enough. His Sir Anthony Absolute was delightfully 
irascible, his Sir Peter was most humorously uxorious, although I think 
that, with the majority of Sir Peters, he was apt to exaggerate the 
age of the character—who is only required to be old enough to be her 
ladyship’s father—not her grandfather—still less her great-grandfather. 
But this is what Leigh Hunt wrote of Farren’s Sir Peter in 
1830, beginning with laudatory mention of Dowton’s Sir Oliver: 
“ Dowton was the Sir Oliver, as of old—excellent. We cannot fancy a 
better Sir Oliver. Farren was the Sir Peter—admirable. We cannot 
fancy a better Sir Peter. We saw King once in the character. He 
was the original, and performed it again on some occasions (we forget 
what) after having taken leave of the stage. But either he was no 
longer the old man he was in his youth (which is likely enough), or he 
was not to be compared with Farren. He was dry and insipid to 
him. Farren makes the utmost of every passage without seeming to 
make any effort. His acting in the French Milliner part of that 
most admirable scene of the screen (one of the most perfect, if not 
the most so, in all comedy) was brought up to a climax of humour, 
the excess of which he contrived, wonderfully well, to refer to the 
imbecility of age. He twittered and shook, and gaped and giggled, 
and was bent double with an absolute rapture of incapacity. ... It 
is one of the best and richest pieces of comic gusto on the stage, 
and would alone be worth going to see the play for.” The critic 
concludes with a word in favour of another of the performers : “ We 
do not remember so good a Joseph Surface as Mr. Macready.” 
There seemed a desire on the part of the public that the characters 
represeited by Farren should be not merely aged, but even pheno- 
menally old. In “Grandfather Whitehead,” an adaptation from the 
French, he personated an octogenarian, and greatly affected the audi- 
ence by his exhibition of patriarchal distress and infirmity. In “The 
Legion of Honour,” an adaptation of “ Le Centenaire,” he played the 
part of Philippe Galliard, a veteran of 102, whose son, grandson, and 
great-grandson, represented by Messrs, Dowton, Liston, and Bland 
respectively, also figured in the drama. “ Mr. Farren’s old, old man is 
above praise,” wrote Leigh Hunt. “The lumpish inability of his legs, 
the spareness of the rest of his body, the withered inefficiency of his 
voice and face, the pardonable self-love and little deciding nods of head 
retained by extreme old age, and lastly, the almost inaudible but on 
that account highly real and touching manner in which he sang his 
songs, are all admirable, perhaps a little too much so for the perfect 
pleasure of the beholders. . . . In passages at least, if not altogether, 
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his performance was painfully natural.” At the Haymarket in 1843 
Farren represented the prodigious hero of Mark Lemon’s drama of 
“Old Parr.” He was required to appear of the age of 120 years in the 
first act and 148 in the second. The story dealt with the question of the 
authenticity of a certain will proved at last upon the evidence of the 
fabulously old man, his memory corresponding in length with his 
years. The performance was pronounced “ masterly beyond all prece- 
dent,” the ‘make-up ” a marvellous piece of portrait-painting. “There 
is something inexpressibly touching,” wrote a critic of the time, “in the 
delineation of the palsied hand, the fading memory, the querulousness 
of an extreme old age.” The play enjoyed few repetitions, however, 
its course being suddenly interrupted by the alarming illness of the 
chief performer. Towards the close of the new drama, the news- 
papers recorded, “Mr. Farren was observed to exhibit an unusual 
tremor of manner, and to sink back in his chair. It was discovered that 
he had been attacked with a fit and was unable to speak. He was 
conveyed to his room, and medical assistance sent for ; his right side 
and arm proved to be completely stricken. ‘This is the third attack he 
has had of the same malady.” This account, happily, was of exag- 
gerated character. It was some months, however, before Farren 
resumed his professional duties ; he did not reappear as Old Parr. 
In 1848 he undertook the management of the Strand Theatre, 
relinquishing that establishment for the newly built Olympic in 1851. 
He was assisted by a strong company, which included Mrs. Glover and 
Compton, Mrs. Stirling and Leigh Murray, and at a later date the 
famous Robson ; he produced many new and interesting dramas ; he 
played through a long list of his most admired characters ; he intro- 
duced his sons Henry and William to the public. It was understood, 
however, that as a manager he had succeeded but indifferently ; that 
the large fortune acquired by his exertions as an actor had suffered 
somewhat by his speculations as an impresario. His own attractive- 
ness had waned seriously ; his clear, resonant, staccato articulation 
had failed him ; it was now difficult to understand what he said. 
The public dealt gently with him, remembering how great and 
genuine an artist he had proved himself in the past ; but he played 
to audiences that grew steadily thinner and thinner. It was hard ; 
for he was a great actor still, at heart; he continued in excellent 
health and spirits, a very hale and hearty old man ; he dressed with 
his old perfect taste and skill ; his command of movement, gesture, 
and facial expression was what it had ever been ; but his painful in- 
firmity of speech could not be concealed or controlled. Old play- 
goers spared themselves the disappointment of seeing him again ; 
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young playgoers could not credit that he had ever been great. I saw 
him for the last time in 1851, I think, when he played Lord Duberly 
in “ The Heir-at-Law.” He seemed to be acting admirably, but in 
an unknown tongue. Scarcely an intelligible word could be picked 
from the confused gabble of his utterance. He continued to appear, 
however, from time to time, until the close of his management of the 
Olympic, on the 22nd September 1853, with a performance of “The 
Clandestine Marriage.” He finally took leave of the public at the 
Haymarket Theatre on the 16th July 1855. The house was crowded 
to the ceiling. All the leading actors of the time lent their services 
and appeared grouped round the old man. “ Miss Helen Faucit 
gracefully presented the veteran with a laurel wreath, and Harley 
flung his arms about the neck of his old stage companion.” Mr. 
Morley records that “ Mr. Farren was unable to speak his own good- 
bye ; all had to be felt, and there was nothing to be said.” 

Farren survived this leave-taking six years. Hedied on the 24th 
September 1861, at the age of seventy-five. Henry Farren, an actor 
of great confidence and vigour, but curiously lacking in grace and 
refinement, predeceased his father. William Farren, the younger, 
appearing before the public in the first instance as a singer, has since 
established himself in general opinion as a sound and intelligent per- 
former ; he has even obtained considerable acceptance in certain 
of the characters once sustained so perfectly by his sire. 

Alfred Bunn, who had been Farren’s manager, writes of him that, 
“ barring the question of pounds, shillings, and pence, and his taking 
you by the button-hole whenever he wants to convince you of an 
impossibility, Farren is a gentlemanly man and a very fine actor.” 
With Bunn it was a grievance that his actors demanded of him such 
large salaries, and he prints the articles of agreement he entered into 
with Farren in 1835. His salary was fixed at £30 per week ; but it 
rose presently to double that amount. Sundry of the conditions were 
very favourable to the actor: his salary was to continue, although 
the theatre might be closed on Christmas-day, Christmas-eve, the 
30th January, and Whitsun-eve ; he was to have his benefit early, and 
a choice of night, on paying the charges, £210 ; he was to be entitled 
to write three double-box and three double-gallery orders on every 
night of dramatic performance ; no parts were to be allotted to him 
such as he deemed “unsuited to his talents or prejudicial to his 
theatrical reputation”; of the following characters none were to be 
performed by any other performer but William Farren, except in case 
of his illness: Don Manuel, Moneytrap, Don Cesar, Sir Francis 
Gripe, Dogberry, Old Dornton, Lord Priory, Sir Peter Teazle, Lord 
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Ogleby, Sir Anthony Absolute, Sir Abel Handy, and Sir Harry 
Sycamore ; and the parties to the agreement bound themselves to 
its performance in the sum of £1,000 “as agreed and liquidated 
damages” ; Mr. Bunn being careful to relate how the actor had really 
incurred this penalty upon one occasion by his stealthily quitting 
Drury Lane, and, without leave first asked or obtained, secretly per- 
forming for a benefit at Brighton. In these times, however, it will 
hardly be thought that the terms exacted by Farren were exorbitant : 
his position was unique ; he was, as he said, “the only cock-salmon 
in the market.” There is sound proof of Farren’s eminence and 
importance in Macready’s statement of his plan, “ practicable and 
promising, if only Farren could be bound down,” for establishing the 
drama at the Lyceum “under a new name and a proprietary of per- 
formers, the best of each class formed into a supervising committee, 
and receiving, over and above their salaries, shares in proportion to 
their rank of salary and a percentage proportionate to their respective 
advances of money, &c.” But Farren held aloof, and the scheme 


came to naught. 
DUTTON COOK. 
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THE HORROR OF IT. 


AID A to B the other day, in my hearing, “ Did you ever know 
anything so horrible as this Tay Bridge disaster? Not a soul 
saved!” “The same thing happens once a week,” was B’s curt 
rejoinder ; “that is, whenever a ship goes down.” B is a cynic and 
a savage in his manner (though he has a heart of wax), and A said 
no more ; but privately he was, as I could see, far from convinced. 
And on consideration, as it seems to me, he was right. There has 
never (in my time at least) been anything so terrible as the Tay 
Bridge catastrophe. Of the nature of the Horrible, as of the Beautiful, 
there has been much discussion ; but, as the argument has been always 
conducted upon more or less metaphysical grounds, nothing, of course, 
has come of it. In the present case, it strikes me that the investigation 
may possibly be more interesting, as it is certainly more tangible. 
In previous discussions upon the subject, examples have been some- 
times appealed to : though the Horrible, with a big H, has shown the 
fate of all adjectives with capitals in being made as vague as words 
could make it ; but in the present case the example fulfils all condi- 
tions, and seems even to supply the very definitions required. 

In the first place, A struck the main chord when he said, “not a 
soul saved.” If there had been one man, or even a child, preserved, 
Moses-like, upon that tawny flood, the catastrophe would have been 
robbed of half its horror. ‘Though the babe were dumb, there would 
have been a link between the dead and the living. In Judea, when 
Lazarus was resuscitated, albeit “something sealed the lips of that 
Evangelist,” surely for a time, and to those who beheld him, the 
Future must have lost some ofits awe. The universality of the doom, 
I say, is a tremendous item in the sum-total of terror. There is na 
per contra, The smug voice of conventional piety cannot say, as usual, 
“ Ninety-nine slain, but one providentially saved.” ‘They have been 
all—providentially—slain. ‘The common phrase, “ hurried into eter- 
nity,” has, for once, a fit and literal application to everyone who 
travelled by that train to the other world. The terrific tumult of 
the elements which accompanied the disaster—as though the scorn- 
ful and unfeeling heart of Nature had reyelled in the fate of those 
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unfortunates—undoubtedly holds, as it were, a torch to the scene 
which gives it a lurid light. When a ship goes down with all on 
board, it is generally, it is true, in tempest ; but the tempest is 
looked for, and, as far as may be, provided against. The fact of 
the Royal George sinking, “ with all her crew complete,” in a dead 
calm, was the circumstance of all others which has invested it with 
especial terrors. Those who do their business in great waters are 
prepared for calamities ; and landsmen who have cause to make 
a voyage are apprehensive of them. Their friends part from them 
with a sense of peril. The fact that it was not at sea, but on land, ® 
or at least on what man’s art had made so, that the Tay Bridge 
disaster took place, makes it far more terrible. The unexpectedness 
heightens to the last degree the horrors of the dramatic effect. 

Nor was B in the right when he spoke of the loss of whole ships’ 
crews at sea in a tone that would imply that the world was little 
affected by such misfortunes. The truth is that, though such mat- 
ters are of but too constant occurrence, the world seldom hears of 
them. The lost vessels are not passenger ships, and the press does 
not concern itself—or rather, has small opportunity of doing so—with 
the disasters of professional seamen. A word or two of small print 
under the head of “ Shipping Intelligence ” is all the obituary vouch- 
safes to thousands of brave men who perish by shipwreck yearly. 
When public attention is drawn to such disasters, then we show no 
lack of sympathy or interest. Some of us are old enough to recol- 
lect the loss of the Prestdent, and can recall even now the gloom it 
cast on the public mind. But even that was mitigated by hope— 
though it turned out to be illusory. One of the great elements of 
horror in the present case is that there is no hope. There is 
no comfort in “ knowing the worst” when the worst is as bad as 
it can be. 

I have heard it argued that the petroleum disaster on the Bangor 
line, where men were scorched to death as by the sudden rush of a 
furnace-flame, still keeps its supremity of horror, even by the side of 
the present calamity. Its unexpectedness, it is true, was even greater— 
for fire, to those who travel on land, is a more unlooked-for agent of 
destruction even than flood—but the disaster was less complete : 
there were survivors. 

Again, we are reminded that a precisely similar accident-—the 
breaking of a bridge and the hurling of a railway train into a river— 
took place (strangely enough, on the very anniversary of the Tay 
Bridge catastrophe) three years ago in America. But the very fact 
of its having happened ¢/ere rendered our sense of the catastrophe 
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less keen. Nor are we to blame on that account. If the human 
heart felt equally for every misfortune that happened to our fellow- 
creatures at home and abroad, its strings would snap with the strain. 
“Tis always morning somewhere in the world,” says the poet; but, 
alas! it is always midnight somewhere else, also. ‘“ Never morning 
wore to evening but some heart did break ”—that is, the heart of some 
near one. The nearness of this calamity—so many hours from 
London, or so many from Edinburgh—is to us one of its most 
ghastly features. The tens of thousands that died of starvation in 
India did not affect us so much as the half-score of Welshmen shut 
up without food in their coalpit a while ago, the news of whose 
release, received with cheers in the Senate, brought a keen sense of 
relief to every home. The loss of the crew of the Zurydice “ close 
by their native shore” considerably surpassed in its effect upon the 
public mind that of the Captain. The Princess Alice disaster, oc- 
curring in the Thames, and, as it were, at our very doors, sent a thrill 
of horror through us more tremendous than either. - But in all these 
cases there were survivors left to tell the tale. 

The commonplace character of the circumstances is another 
clement of horror, just as a ghost story becomes more terrible the 
more conventional are its surroundings. ‘The passengers in the 
train are ordinary folk going on their ordinary business, or returning 
to their homes : some of them are in high spirits, and, with that good- 
humoured recklessness peculiar to Englishmen, enquire of the officials 
at the very brink of the ill-fated bridge, whether it will carry them 
across, and affect an alarm which they do not feel. 

Moreover—which heightens the horror in another way—the in- 
habitants of the locality seem to have entertained a presentiment 
that the bridge zwoudd break; and, notwithstanding the raging of the 
gale, leave their homes to “ watch the train come over,” and see it 
and lose it; or see “its red and blue lights get huddled together,” 
and “a stream of fire like a comet suddenly descend into the river.” 
‘Then one exclaims, “‘ My God! the train is over!” Notwithstanding 
which, there is a general impression among the frightened crowd that 
what they fear is a thing too terrible to have taken place. 

Lastly, at the bottom of it all—the very source, as it were, from 
which the supreme horror springs—is the sense that the same calamity 
might have happened to any one of us, and may still happen, any 
day. We do not all of us work in coal mines, or make voyages, or 
handle dynamite, or even go to battle ; but we all of us cross railway 
bridges whenever we take a journey. It is not mere selfish fear that 
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affects us ; it is simply that the catastrophe is thus brought home to 
us as no other catastrophe ever was. 

Moreover, there are the final details, as shocking as any within 
human experience, still to be carried out : the lifting—or attempting 
to lift—the chaotic remains of the fatal train from the bed of the 
turbid river, and the possible contents of it. A professional diver 
once told me that “ the nastiest piece of work” that fell to the lot of 
men of his trade was the investigation of ships that had sunk suddenly, 
before their tenants had time to come on deck. ‘ However deep a 
wreck may be, there is a slight movement in the water,” he said, 
“which gives an air of life and motion to those that lie in it, inex- 
pressibly awful.” As it happens, it seems in the present case that the 
ruin has been so complete that the bodies of the slain have in many 
cases been torn from their places and carried, perhaps, far out to sea, 
to “toss with shingle and with swell,” never more to be seen of men. 
But only conceive what experiences might have fallen to the duty of 
the divers in the Tay to undergo! 

These things, however, are but the aftermath of the catastrophe ; 
the crop of horror as it stands is complete enough. It is true that 
the realities of existence have already begun as usual to tread upon 
the footsteps of this terrible melodrama, and in some measure to 
efface them. We read that the shares of the unfortunate railway 
have fallen so much, and that those of its rival have proportionally 
risen. It must be an ill wind indeed that brings none of us English 
good. I do not doubt even that some disciple of the doctrine of 
averages will show that the accident on the Tay Bridge was “due” ; 
that some such holocaust at the end of the year was necessary to fill 
up the tale of lamentation and mourning and woe demanded by the 
Universal Law. Nay, certain miserable pulpiteers, mistaking bile 
for piety, or willing slaves to a narrow and barbaric creed, have 
beheld in this cruel disaster a judgment upon those who travel upon 
the Sabbath. But on the whole, and with those to whom the 
calamities of the human race are something more than the corrobora- 
tion of a theory, or the proof of a superstition, the Tay Bridge disaster 
will remain a monument of horror that has no rival in our social 
history, and which will cast its shadow upon many and many a 
generation to come. 
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PROSPER MERIMEE. 


ERIMEE, of all the writers of our century, took perhaps 
pa most care in veiling the mysteries of his life from indiscreet 
curiosity. Neither in verse, nor in prose, nor in conversation did he 
pour forth the griefs of a heart which most people are agreed to call 
cynical. Unfortunately for himself, he did not put into practice the 
axiom that he had himself enunciated : “ Never take a woman for a 
confidant.” For thirty years he entrusted to the treacherous keeping 
of female friends all the secrets of an unequal temper, an uncertain 
health, and a suspicious heart. After his death one of these ladies 
gave up the extraordinary correspondence to the world. The “ Lettres 
i une Inconnue ” at once revealed?all Mérimée’s weaknesses and bit- 
terness, and fed the curiosity of a public peculiarly greedy of all that 
approaches the nature of scandal. Shortly afterwards we were gra- 
tified with a collection of “ Lettres i une autre Inconnue,” and quite 
recently two more zvconnues have come to light, to be followed in 
all probability by several more. One of these new znconnues is Mrs. 
Senior, the other is a French lady who was an /abituée of the fétes 
of Compitgne and Fontainebleau under the Third Empire. M. 
Othenin d’Haussonville, to whom these new letters have been 
entrusted, is a writer admirably fitted to write a. biography of 
Mérimée. He has, however, excused himself from the task on the 
ground that, after the publication of the “ Lettres 4 une Inconnue,” it 
is impossible. The reader’s curiosity would not be tickled by the offer 
of less tasty food than that on which he has already been nourished ; 
while, after such an outburst, the only means of once more awakening 
that curiosity would be to jump blindly into the mire of scandal, at 
the risk of bespattering the living and the dead alike. Doubtless 
this pleasing task will be accomplished some day, and an unscrupu- 
lous scribe will be found to do for Mérimée what has recently been 
done for Sainte-Beuve. My object in the following pages is merely 
to bring before English readers a few facts and details about 
Mérimée’s life which have come to light, little by little, during the 
last few years. Some of them I owe to the reminiscences of those 
who knew the man, others have appeared scattered about in 
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ephemeral literature, and others again I have simply extracted from 
the letters that have been published by M. d’Haussonville. 

Mérimée is not a figure easy of access. As a literary man, he 
had a talent chastened even to dryness, concentrated even to quint- 
essence, a talent of the first order in spite of all its defects. He was 

‘an exquisite story-teller, but always on his guard, distrustful of the 
public and of himself; systematically immoral ; an irreproachable 
savant ; an ingenious but unenthusiastic historian ; delicate even to 
being a victim of his delicacy. 

Personally he was the man of his talent ; a long gentleman, dry 
and icy, who would have given you chilblains when he shook you by 
the hand, if he had not been so sparing of that form of salutation. 
He had a large nose, and a coldly quizzing expression ; he would 
reason about libertinage like a professor ; sometimes gay, but generally 

“weighed down as it were by moral fatigue ; a conscientious courtier, 

though ever complaining in secret of the exigencies of that calling ; 
“capable of compromising himself for a guilty friend, as in the case of 
Libri, and of compromising an innocent friend, as in the case of 
Beyle ; benevolent with indifference; not disinclined to render a 
service and to forget it. Such was Prosper Mérimée as he was in his 
riper years. He was promoted from dignity to dignity under two 
‘widely differing régimes, without having for an instant bowed his 
head, consented to the slightest compromise, or attached his name 
to the smallest concession. He was born and lived in an atmosphere 
of greatness and opulence, and has yet left behind him immortal 
literary work. Still, he never appeared to have put pen to paper 
except as a gentleman who wrote purely for amusement, and he 
never professed the trade of a man of letters. He succeeded -so 
well in playing the 7é/e of a simple amateur throughout his life, that, 
although he wrote “ Colomba” and twenty other masterpieces, he was 
never made the subject of a single caricature in times when no public 
man escaped that equivocal honour. 

Mérimée came into the world under the happiest circumstances. 
His grandfather had been a barrister at Rouen, and his father was 
an esteemed painter as well as a man of letters.’ As an only child, 
whose health was not very excellent, he was brought up at home by 
a good-natured and mild-mannered father, and a’ mother whose 
devotion knew no limits. Mme. Mérimée, herself a painter and a 
woman of intelligence, held a large place in her son’s life. She 
lived with him until a very advanced age ; and at the time when his 
Society was sought for more than that of any other man in France, 
‘He could never be persuaded to break his word when he had premised 
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to go home to dine with her. A portrait of Mérimée at the age of 
five, a copy of which happily has been preserved, represented him as 
a bright, frank-looking little fellow, with long blond curls, fine features, 
and malicious lips. When Mérimée left college and began to study 
law he was very timid, a little gauche in appearance, excessively 
susceptible, and constantly dreading lest he should be laughed at. 
The frank smile had given place to an expression of somewhat 
haughty reserve, which was already sufficiently marked in another 
portrait painted by his mother about 1818, when Mérimée was 
fifteen years old, and which was burnt, together with the portrai‘ 
above mentioned, during the troubles of 1871. The next portrai, 
shows us Mérimée at the age of twenty-three, with a reserved, 
severe, and somewhat soured, look. This portrait, which is prefixed 
to the original edition of the “Théatre de Clara Gazul,” has a 
history. It is the bust of a Spanish lady with bare shoulders, and 
wearing a necklace of pearls terminating in a cross. The features 
are those of Mérimée himself. It was drawn by Delécluze, and 
passed through two editions. In the first state it bears on the lefi 

hand side the words Delécluse de/., and on the right Lith. par Scheffer. 

and at the foot in capitals, Clara Gazu/. The plate in the secona 
edition bears the mention : De /’imp. lith. de C. de Lasteyrie. This 
“Théatre de Clara Gazul” was, from beginning to end, text, notes, 
and portrait, a pure work of imagination. Mérimée had the 
decency to withdraw the frontispiece from circulation after two 
editions had heen printed. This portrait is one of the rarest and 
the most sought after by collectors, who will give as much as twenty 
pounds for it. It received, too, a kind of ratification from the fact 
of its having been mentioned in the Académie Frangaise by the late 
M. de Loménie. 

The enigma, which those who have hitherto occupied themselves 
about the matter have failed to solve, is to explain the causes which 
changed Mérimée from a bright and happy boy into a cynical and 
suspicious man. His childhood was, as we have seen, a happy one, 
and his education presented no peculiarities which might account for 
the transformation. He made his début as a man in a mixed society 
of artists and men of letters, and he appears to have been rather gay 
than otherwise. There is a well-known anecdote of his having coveted 
the mistress of Cuvier, the great naturalist, and of his having won her 
heart by giving her a four-page letter signed by Maximilien Robes- 
pierre, which she had given him to understand would enable her to 
make Cuvier happy for the rest of his days. The letter was given tc 
Cuvier, who in an ecstasy of delight ran off to show it to Charles 
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Nodier, at that time librarian of the Arsenal. Nodier was himself 
deceived for a moment, but on holding the letter up to the light he 
discovered the water-mark 1813 in the paper. The style, the hand- 
writing, and the signature were those of Robespierre, but it was 
obvious that the mighty revolutionary could not have written on 
paper made twenty years after his death. Cuvier was furious, and 
there was a terrible scene between him and his mistress, who was 
obliged to confess from what source she had obtained the fatal letter. 
It was a double blow for Cuvier. Nodier, however, thought the 
matter an immense joke, and ever afterwards had a boundless esteem 
for its author, Prosper Mérimée. His second attempt at literary 
supercherie, the “ Théatre de Clara Gazul,” was more successful. It 
was with this volume that the author made his déduf in literature, 
and almost everybody at that time believed in the Spanish actress of 
whom he had given such full and interesting details. The doors of 
the Abbaye-au-Bois were henceforward open to its author. Mme. 
Récamier, about whom he afterwards, as we shall see, spoke so 
unfeelingly, particularly distinguished him, and thought of getting 
him the post of secretary to the Embassy at London. 

Mérimée’s sourness of temper and cynical attitude towards men 
and things in general has been often attributed to a quarrel that he 
had with George Sand. This lady, however, did not cause such 
ravages in the heart of Mérimée as she did in that of Alfred de 
Musset. The history of the end of their liaison is now cleared up. 
One morning when Mérimée had come to fetch George Sand to go 
for a walk, he remained alone in the room communicating with the 
chamber where she was dressing. The table was covered with 
papers. One bundle was “ Lélia,” another was labelled “ Marie 
Dorval.” Mérimée ‘began to read it aloud, but interrupted himself 
to ask George Sand how she could permit herself to be intimate with 
that actress. George Sand rushed out of her chamber, and began 
warmly to defend her friend of the moment. Under this manuscript 
there was another. Mérimée took it and began to read: “P. M.a 
cing pieds cinq pouces.” George Sand again rushed out, tore the 
manuscript out of his hands, but only after he had read a few lines, that 
were true perhaps, but not flattering. There is nothing very dramatic 
or heartrending in the conclusion of this liaison. In the same cate- 
gory of events must be placed another liaison which Mérimée 
contracted with the wife of a functionary of the First Empire, and in 
consequence of which he fought a duel with the husband. The 
correspondence between them nevertheless continued until the day 
when, either from prudence or from infidelity, the lady somewhat 
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harshly dismissed him. ‘There can be no doubt, to judge from 
letters which I have seen, but which I am not at liberty to publish, 
that Mérimée was very much grieved at this disappointment, and it 
doubtless tended to develope his distrustful disposition. Immedi- 
ately after this incident, in the beginning of 1830, he set out on a 
tour in Spain, and it was at Madrid that he heard of the great events 
of July. Mérimée’s social position during this first phase of his life 
had been gradually improving. He had been called to the bar, but 
had never sought to follow up the profession. His inclination was 
towards literature, and his appointment to a post in the Ministry of 
Commerce enabled him to indulge his tastes. After the July 
Revolution he became chef du cabinet under the Comte d’Argout. 
The success of his first works, the “ThéAtre de Clara Gazul,” and 
another supercherie in the same style, “la Guzla,” supposed to have 
been written by an Illyrian poet, Hyacinthe Maglanovich, had not left 
him unknown. Victor Hugo had indeed paid him the high com- 
pliment of writing the following anagram of his name on the title- 
page of “la Guzla,” “ Premitre Prose,” and the Romanticists in 
consequence displayed the warmest enthusiasm for his work. His 
life at this time was passed in society where literature and pleasure 
held equal sway. He used to preside over banquets, the guests at 
which were sceptics and wits like himself, and as little troubled as 
he was by what he styles that aisctre nommé le ceur. He did 
without a heart just as Laplace pretended to do without God, on the 
paradoxical pretext that “he had no need of that hypothesis.” 
Here is one of the letters of invitation which he sent out : “ Vous 
étes invité 4 vous trouver mardi, 6 septembre, 4 6 heures, devant la 
rotonde du Palais-Royal, pour aller diner ensuite ot: il plaira aux 
personnes dont les noms suivent: Mareste, Koroff, Vieil-Castel, 
Sharpe et moi.” The Baron de Mareste was a friend of Stendhal, 
and the author of a celebrated paradox: “Le mauvais gofit méne 
au crime.” The Comte Victor de Vicil-Castel was a zizeur who once 
won a bet that he would eat alone a dinner, the cost of which was 
to be five hundred francs. Koroff was Stendhal’s doctor, and Sutton 
Sharpe was, as Mérimée has described him in an unpublished letter 
to Sainte-Beuve : ‘Un neveu du potte Rogers, homme d’esprit trés 
vicieux, qui gagnait 100,000 francs par an 4 défendre la veuve et 
Yorphelin, et les dépensait avec des rats. C’était un des plus aima- 
bles hommes que j’aie connus. II est mort d’apoplexie pour avoir 
trop travaillé et trop fait l'amour.” Such was his habitual company, 
and it will be readily acknowledged that it was not such. as to 
engender melancholy. : 
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The functions that he exercised under the Comte d’Argout were 
soon exchanged for the more congenial post of inspector of historical 
monuments. His place was now marked in the semi-aristocratic 
and semi-bourgeois society of the July government. The first phase 
of his life, that of timidity and youthful agitation, was at an end ; he 
now assumed his definitive form, and made up that cold, discreet, 
and, if I may so express myself, English bearing, under which he 
concealed passions that were still lively. He adopted at the same 
time that sarcastic tone and that ironical form of conversation which 
are noticeable in his novels. His bearing towards both men and 
women at this time must have been intensely disagreeable. He 
affected a moral perversity which he would have been sorry to have 
seen taken seriously. Writing to a lady just after his reception at the 
Academy, he says : “ My friends have often told me that I did not 
take enough care to show what good there may be in my nature, but 
I never care for the opinion of butafew persons. You are, madame, 
of the number whose approbation I should like. . . .” 

In his conversation Mérimée affected two things ; he liked to 
approach the boundary-line of bad taste without crossing it, and he 
liked to parade his philosophic opinions. Curiously enough, he 
inherited his absolute incredulity, not so much from his father, who 
was careless enough on such matters, as from his mother, who had 
the most decided aversion to all religious belief. It was Mérimée’s 
great delight when in society to go beyond the bounds of decency in 
proclaiming his unbelief. Certain Salons of the Restoration which 
he frequented were not exactly orthodox, but the majority of the men 
and women were deists, if not Christians. Mérimée had intensified 
his inherited incredulity by his intercourse with Henri Beyle, who 
was known for a long time under the pseudonym of Stendhal. 
Mérimée met him for the first time, when he was eighteen, at the 
house of Mme. Pasta. M. d’Haussonville quotes a passage from 
Mérimée’s famous notice of Beyle, in which he almost seems to be 
speaking of himself: “ Un des traits les plus frappants,” he says, “du 
caracttre de Beyle, était l’inqui¢tude d’étre pris pour dupe et une 
constante préoccupation de se garantir de ce malheur. De 1a cet 
endurcissement factice, cette analyse désespérante des mobiles bas 
de toutes les actions généreuses, cette résistance aux premiers 
mouvements du cceur, beaucoup plus affectée que réelle chez lui, 4 
ce qu'il me semble. L’aversion et le mépris qu’il avait pour la 
fausse sensibilité le faisaient souvent tomber dans |’exagération 
contraire, au grand scandale de ceux qui, ne le connaissant pas 
intimement, prenaient 4 la lettre ce. qu'il disait de lui-méme. Non- 
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seulement il n’attachait aucune importance & rectifier les inter- 
prétations plus ou moins malveillantes qu’on donnait 4 sa parole ou 
& ses écrits; mais encore il trouvait un malin plaisir—de vanité, je 
pense—a passer aux yeux des gens pour un monstre d’immoralité.” 
By changing the names, we get an exact portrait of Mérimée himself. 
This notice of Beyle was printed privately and surreptitiously by 
Firmin Didot and by Poulet Malassis, and was circulated clandestinely 
from 1851 to 1856. The title-page ran as follows: “ H. B. par un 
des Quarante, avec un frontispice stupéfiant dessiné et gravé par 
S. P. Q. R. Eleutheropolis, l’an mpcccixiv de Ilimposture du 
Nazaréen.” The frontispiece was obscene, and the work purported to 
have come from the presses of “the friends of Julian the Apostate.” 
A long and curious account of this bibliographical curiosity will be 
found in Maurice Tourneux’s “ Prosper Mérimée : ses portraits, ses 
dessins, sa bibliothtque.” The clandestine Beyle differs only from 
the published study in including some very gross passages about 
God, Christ, Saint John, Napoleon, etc. At the time when every- 
body was anxious to catch a glimpse of this forbidden fruit, one 
of her adorers managed to procure a copy for Rachel, who was 
naturally as curious as, if not more so than, the rest of the world. 
After devouring the pages eagerly, she said: “N’est-ce que cela? 
Voltaire en a dit bien d’autres. J’offre le livre contre un sac de 
marrons glacés.” If any bibliomaniac had accepted the offer, he 
would not have made a bad bargain. 

Mérimée saw the July monarchy fall with pleasure, but not with- 
out regret, and the friends of the fallen régime accused him of being 
too ready in his adhesion to the régime which succeeded. But 
although he had had a lucrative and agreeable post during the July 
monarchy, he had become attached neither to the principles of the 
parliamentary government nor to the family of the princes who were 
its representatives. The coup d'état, the establishment of the Empire, 
and the unexpected marriage of the Emperor, were destined to affect 
Mérimée’s life very considerably. 

At the time of his first journey to Spain Mérimée had been intro- 
duced to the Empress’s mother by the Comte de Montijo, whom he 
had chanced to meet in a diligence. During the frequent visits that 
the Comtesse Montijo made to Paris, it was Mérimée who was always 
charged with amusing /a fetite Eugénie, as she was then called, while 
her mother was seeing the curiosities or celebrities of the town. 
Later it was Mérimée who introduced the mother and the daughter 
into the little lettered, artistic, and elegant colony of Passy. Méri- 
mée’s relations with the Montijo family were indeed of such long 
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standing, that, when the marriage of the Comtesse de Téba was 
settled, it was he who was charged with furnishing the necessary infor- 
mation for drawing up the contract. His nomination as senator was, 
therefore, very naturally one of the first favours that the Empress asked 
of her husband. Mérimée was a man of letters and an entire stranger 
to politics. The society in which he habitually lived was one in which 
political passion rose very high, and his nomination was almost con- 
sidered a scandal. It may be recorded to his honour that, with a 
scrupulousness then rare, Mérimée refused to cumulate the office of 
senator with the functions of inspector of historical monuments, and 
that he resigned the latter post. It is universally admitted that he 
was very delicate in money matters, and M. d’Haussonville relates 
that when the Emperor asked him to collect some materials for the 
“Vie de César,” and intimated that he should be rewarded for his 
pains: “Sire,” he replied, “j’ai les livres nécessaires, et je calcule 
qu’avec trois mains de papier, vingt-cinq plumes d’oie et une bou- 
teille d’encre de la petite vertu, je pourvoirai aux autres frais. Je prie 
votre Majesté de me permettre de lui faire ce cadeau.” 

The “Lettres 4 une autre Inconnue” show Mérimée in his new 
réle of a courtier both at Paris and elsewhere. He complains fre- 
quently enough of the long dinners, of the formalities, of the neces- 
sity of wearing knee-breeches and black silk stockings, the dress de 
rigueur of the court, but he nevertheless enjoyed the intellectual 
royalty which he exercised at Compiégne and Fontainebleau. Those 
famous invitations to spend a week at Compitgne must have troubled 
the peace of mind of not a few of those who found themselves bound 
to accept. It was by means of them, however, that the Empress 
exercised a very strong personal action on the society of the day. 
The composition of the lists was a very serious affair ; each minister 
had to furnish the names of the distinguished personages attached to 
his department. These lists were all sent in to the Cabinet of the 
Grand Chamberlain, then studied, co-ordinated, and arranged under 
the direction of the Empress, in such a manner as to bring together 
successively the celebrated representatives of every art and every 
career. Most of the lists from 1853 to 1869 have been preserved, 
and there is no man at all distinguished in art, science, or literature 
whose name does not figure in them. The guests were always 
kindly and courteously received, and the Emperor and Empress were 
careful to enter into personal communication with each one. The 
Empress especially devoted herself to the literary men ; it was her 
desire to have a literary court, for she was acute enough to see that 
it was hopeless to attempt to win over the hereditary nobility of 
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France. It was in these days that Edmond About wrote verses to 
charm his imperial mistress, and Ponsard penned his dramatic scenes. 
It was in these spheres that Mérimée exercised a supremacy such as 
was calculated to flatter any man’s vanity. The Empress, too, had 
for him an affection which he enjoyed as long as he lived, and if he 
has sometimes spoken irreverently enough of the Emperor, under 
whose roof he was, he neyer at least forgot himself as regards the 
Empress, either in his conversation or in his correspondence. 

Soon after his nomination to the Senate, Mérimée entered into 
correspondence with the daughter-in-law of William Nassau Senior. 
The letters that he addressed to this lady have recently been published 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes by M. d’Haussonville. The first is 
dated Vienna, September 26, 1854. He relates in it some of his 
experiences in Hungary and on the Danube, and promises to read 
Mrs. Gaskell’s “Ruth.” “ My great objection,” he writes, “is the 
name of the novel, and the fear lest it should leave me melancholy. 
I am melancholy so often, that I do not care to seek new occasions 
for having the blue devils. _ Still, I will read ‘ Ruth,’ and in order to 
divert myself after having read it, I shall think of the agreeable 
moments that I passed at Kensington.” 

Before making any further extracts from these interesting letters, 
let me remind the reader that Mérimée was perfectly acquainted with 
English literature, and that he was as much at home in society in 
London as he was in Paris. Whenever a celebrity from England or 
from America visited Paris, Mérimée was his guide. During the six 
months that Fenimore Cooper stayed in Paris, Mérimée went to see 
him almost every night in his extre-sol in the Rue du Bac, to talk 
about literature. And when Cooper manifested a desire to see what 
a constitutional king was like, Mérimée obtained for him a private 
audience of Louis Philippe. Chagles Dickens, too, had Mérimée 
for cicerone. On returning to London, however, Dickens told some 
two or three hundred people that the one thing wanting to make 
Mérimée a friend was friendship. ‘ He keeps all the friendship that 
he has for himself,” said Dickens. 

To return to our extracts. In another letter, dated March 5, 
1855, he makes some very unconventional remarks about marriage. 
**In England,” he says, “the slavery of women seems to me to be 
worse than it is anywhere else. I believe that the women rarely have 
amants, because they are afraid of losing caste, but the devil loses 
nothing by it. They are very unhappy; they have temptations, and 
do not succumb, and die uncertain as to whether it had been better 
to,succumb or to resist. Observe that a soldier who behaves well 
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under fire is made a corporal, but there is no recompense for zirtuous 
women, for people do not admit that they can be otherwise. You 
speak to me of children, madame, and you say that they are a very 
great happiness. I am too old to marry, but I should like to find a 
little girl all ready to bring up. I have often thought of buying a 
child of a gipsy, because, if my education turned out badly, I should 
not probably have rendered more unhappy the little creature that I 
should have adopted. What do you think about it? and how am I 
to procure a little girl? ‘The trouble is, that the gipsies are too 
brown, and they have hair like a horse’s mane. Why have you not 
a golden-haired little girl to give me?” In the postscript to this 
letter, where we catch a glimpse of the real heart of the man, 
Mérimée says laconically : “ Mon chat noir est mort, et je n’ai plus 
une béte pour me tenir compagnie.” Mérimée was very fond of 
these aristocratic and elegant animals, which prove, as he said to M. 
Champfleury, “leur susceptibilité par leur politesse.” His pencil 
was often exercised in rendering sometimes their grotesque and 
sometimes their fierce attitudes. Some of his sketches have been 
reproduced in M. Tourneux’s book, mentioned above, and a copy 
made by Mérimée from an Egyptian painting of the eighteenth 
dynasty in the British Museum, representing a cat eating birds, 
figures in M. Champfleury’s curious book on cats. 

A few days later Mérimée writes to say that he has not only read 
“Ruth,” but has seen the author. The only conclusion he draws 
from the novel is that it is very imprudent to have children when one 
is not rich enough to rear them. “In your English society,” he says, 
“and it must be admitted in almost all societies, misfortune is a 
situation out of which one could easily escape with money, only one 
has no money.” In the same letter he returns to the subject of 
loneliness : “ Je suis triste comme un bonnet de nuit et horriblement 
ennuyé. Le monde m’assomme et je ne sais que devenir. I do not 
believe that I have a friend in the world. I have lost all those that I 
loved ; they aré either dead or they have changed. If I could, I 
would adopt a little girl ; but this world, and especially this country, 
is So uncertain, that I do not care to give myself that luxury. . . .” 

June 8, 1855, he writes : “ Je suis trés-malade, et je crois que je 
vais bientét priver le soleil de ma présence. En outre, j’ai les d/ue 
devils en permanence, et man delights not me, nor woman neither... . 
Nous avons ici une Mme. Ristori, qui fait fureur dans une detestable 
tragédie d’Alfieri. . . . L’actrice me plait assez, mais la pitce me parait 
bien ennuyeuse, quoique immorale.” 

The following ‘criticism of Millais occurs in the same letter : “Je 
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voudrais bien voir le tableau de Millais dont vous me parlez. II y 
en a quelques-uns de lui 4 l’exposition qui ne manquent pas d’un 
certain je ne sais quoi. Mais il travaille, ce me semble, avec des 
pinceaux microscopiques, et il fait tout, principal et accessoires, de la 
méme manitre. I] y a de lui, si je ne me trompe, une ‘ Ophélie’ en 
train de se noyer, qui m’a laissé une impression assez forte. C’est une 
figure dont on n’aime pas s’en souvenir quand on va s’endormir et 
qu’on a éteint sa lumiére.” 

July 30, 1855, he writes : “It is easy to say, Write something 
amusing. On the one hand, it has not been proven to me that I 
have not written too much already. On the other hand, when I did 
write, I wrote with an object. If I were to write, it would be for 
myself, and I should bore myself still more than I do now... . 
I am charmed that you believe me to be a good-natured man. I 
believe that it is true. I never was wicked, but as L grow old I have 
tried to avoid doing evil, and it is more difficult than people believe. 
You wound people generally when thinking only to scratch them 
delicately, sometimes when thinking to caress them. If I had to 
begin my life over again, with the experience that I have acquired, I 
should apply myself to being a hypocrite and to flattering everybody. 
Now the game is not worth the candle. On the other hand, there is 
something sad in pleasing people under a mask, and in thinking that 
by unmasking one’s self one will become odious. . . .” 

“ ... Ido not know Mrs. * * *, but, from what you tell me, 
she must be jealous of you. A woman who is jealous of another 
has always a thousand attentions for her, even while speaking ill of 
her. I have been told that you were a great musician, but I can 
hardly believe it, because you seem to me to have too much wit and 
to be too lazy. One must be a little stupid to do only one thing, 
and in the art excellence is only acquired by absolute devotion. 
Then one must work from morning until night, never expose one’s 
self to draughts, and not eat ices in summer. . .. Here I am, 
boring myself to death. I have no longer a taste for anything, and I 
am injuring my eyes by reading. I often read twenty pages without 
knowing what they contain. I have the spleen: that means, that 
whenever you shall put black on your pretty rose paper, you will be 
doing a good action.” 

The next letter is dated January 1, 1856. He begins with com- 
plaints of his melancholy and his neuralgia, and then goes on to 
speak of Macaulay, the last volume of whose History he had just 
read. “I do not quite know what to think of it,” he says. “ Have 
you ever met a perfect person ? (assuredly yes, when you place your- 
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sélf before your mirror.) But there are perfections (I do not speak 
of yours) which do not charm so much as a mixture of good and of bad. 
I find in Macaulay too much of this perfection. Do you understand 
me? It seems to me that he leaves nothing to be thought out by 
his reader.” 

In the next letter, dated February 16, 1856, we cull the following 
personal detail: ‘Have you not been told that it would be a very 
grave thing to lodge in my house when I was four hundred leagues 
away from Paris? Whence comes it that I have obtained this 
enviable reputation? Because, when I was young, I was not a 
hypocrite, and I did not trouble myself about ‘ what will people say?’ 
People whom I have never seen, and whom I should have perhaps 
been very pleased to know, will never see me because they regard me 
as an immoral being. If I could recommence my life with the 
experience that I have (unfortunately), I should conduct myself in a 
different manner, I believe that I should be none the worse for it, 
and that I should be happier.” 

In another letter he asks for the address of Millais, and begs 
Mrs. Senior to get him an invitation to visit his studio. “What I 
saw of his work at the Exhibition has given mea great desire to know 
him. I think that if I were a tyrant, and he my subject, I would 
oblige him to execute some pictures according to my orders anc 
advice. I am convinced that, with the remarkable talent for imitation 
that he possesses, he would do ten times better than he does if some 
one chose his models for him. 

In a letter dated Paris, April 10, 1857, he writes : “ You ask me 
what I think of Mrs. Gaskell? She must have been very pretty, and 
her daughter gives an idea of what she was. I find the same defect 
in both of them: it is a tearful air (un air pleureur). It is not 
melancholy, but the expression of someone who has broken a Sévres 
porcelain. She took tea at my rooms the other day with Mme. Mohl, 
and she did not say three words. I had the blue devils, and probably 
we separated assez furieux. I do not know where you got the idea 
that I was a mocker. I am always the last to discover the absurdities 
of people, but I have the misfortune of having a crowd of prejudices 
about looks, dress, etc. ; . . and I could live fifty years with any one 
who had a nose contrary to my principles, without saying a word 
to him. This disposition has made me some enemies. I have 
made other enemies by being too frank. And then I am 
glad to tell you one thing: that it is impossible to 
have a friend of one’s own sex, and very difficult to have one 
of the other sex, because the devil will have a finger in the pie 
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Still, I have had two friends (ames), I think. One died ten years 
ago. The other lives in Spain. These impossibilities and these 
difficulties make me wish to have a little girl, but it is quite possible 
that after a few years the little monster would fall in love and leave 
me in the lurch. You are not perhaps sufficiently advanced in the 
knowledge of the human heart to understand unaided why one 
cannot have a friend of one’s own sex. The reason is, madame, 
that we are all puffed up with vanity, and that we want always to 
appear manly. Now, from time to time our souls become extraor- 
dinarily mean. If we admit the fact before a man, we should perhaps 
be obiiged de nous couper la gorge avec lui, for fear lest he should 
despise us, or, what comes to the same, for fear lest we should believe 
that he despised us. With a woman it is different. We believe you 
to be of a different nature from ours, and we are not so much ashamed 
of our basenesses before you; firstly, because it is almost always on 
your account that we are base; and, secondly, because we know that 
you are weak, and in avowing our weaknesses we seem to approach you 
more intimately. The consequence of all this is that, if I were a woman, 
I would not let a man so much as kiss the nail of my little finger.” 
Mérimée’s correspondence with Mrs. Senior was interrupted for some 
years. In 1862 came two letters, one of which contains a judgment 
of Mme. Récamier which few people will, perhaps, be inclined to 
accept without considerable qualifications. Englishmen and English- 
women are almost as familiar with Mme. Récamier as her own com- 
patriots. She was the Madame Geoffrin of her day; her salon at the 
Abbaye-au-Bois was the centre to which the literature and philosophy 
of the first half of this century gravitated. There was not a man of 
any mark who did not seek to enter this cénacle, which will hold as 
important a place in the artistic history of France as Port Royal does 
in its religious history. It was there that Victor Hugo was pro- 
nounced to be an enfant sublime; it was there that Chateaubriand gave 
the world a foretaste of his “ Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe.” Great and 
small men met there. The Baron Gérard patronised the uneasy and 
misanthropic Ingres; the musicians of the past elbowed the musicians 
of the future, from the author of the “ Vestale” to the author of the 
“ Prophéte.” Stendhal must often have dreamed before Canova’s 
bust that figured on the chimneypiece; the tonsured Lamennais, the 
academic Barante, and the chivalrous de Vigny all passed through 
that charming saloon. There was always a kind and almost maternal 
welcome at the Abbaye for the young Muses. The literary coterie 
that Madame Récamier formed there was as powerful as the 
University or the Revue des deux Mondes. It distributed patents of 
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glory and nominated academicians, amongst others Ampére and the 
author of the “ Théatre de Clara Gazul.” Knowing this, and remem- 
bering the kindness that Mérimée had always experienced at the hands 
of Mme. Récamier, we are a little surprised to hear him speak of 
her as he does in the following letter :—“Je n’ai connu Mme. 
Récamier que lorsqu’elle avait quarante ans bien sonnés. II était 
facile de voir qu’elle avait été jolie, mais je ne crois pas qu'elle ait 
jamais pu prétendre & la beauté. Elle avait la taille carrée, de 
vilains pieds, de vilaines mains; quant & son esprit, on n’a commencé 
i en parler qu’assez tard, aprés que toutes ses autres ressources pour 
plaire étaient devenues inutiles. Elle a eu pendant sa jeunesse une 
assez méchante réputation; dans son 4ge mfir et dans sa vieillesse 
elle a posé pour étre une sainte; mais elle n’a jamais été ni une 
Ninon de Lenclos ni une Mme. de Maintenon. Je crois qu'elle 
était absolument dépourvue du visctre nommé cceur. Elle aimait 
tous les hommages, et quand on aime tout le monde on est incapable 
d’aimer un seul homme. Son but a été de dominer sur une petite 
cour de gens distingués. Elle n’en exigeait pas grand’chose—une 
grande assiduité seulement, et l’apparence plutét que la réalité du 
dévouement. En revanche, elle savait s’ennuyer avec une grace 
parfaite. Elle se faisait lire vingt fois les vers de l’un et la prose de 
Yautre, et chaque fois c’était des admirations sans bornes. Je ne sais 
que par les confidences de la génération qui m’a précédé de quelle 
manitre elle s’y prenait pour rendre les gens amoureux. Quand ses 
yeux n’ont plus été assez beaux, elle a commencé 2 faire des frais de 
conversation. Son procédé était si simple qu’il vous paraitra 
grossier; mais ce sont les meilleurs. Elle vous disait 4 demi-voix et 
pour vous seul, que vous étiez "homme le plus extraordinaire du 
sitcle. La manitre de parler était calculée. Les premiers mots 
de chaque phrase étaient prononcés avec une vivacité extraordinaire, 
et semblaient une sorte d’aveu arraché par l’enthousiasme. La fin 
de la phrase se disait plus lentement et avec une sorte de pudeur, 
qui faisait encore plus d’effet sur les vanités les plus blasées. II est 
juste de dire qu’en cherchant 4 gagner le monde, elle n’a jamais eu 
en vue son intérét; du moins elle ne pensait qu’d mettre un lion de 
plus dans sa ménagerie. Elle ne cherchait ni l’argent ni une 
position autre que celle qu’elle occupait. Avoir un salon, nétre 
jamais seule, étre résignée sur tout et sur tous, elle n’a jamais pré- 
tendu & autre chose. Bonne femme au fond et n’ayant jamais fait de 
mal 4 personne volontairement.” 

What Mérimée cannot understand is that she should have con- 
demned herself to the mortal ennui of receiving every day in her life 
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a certain humber of people, some mediocre and others fatiguing with 
their pretensions, their pride, and their vanity. M. de Chateaubriand, 
especially, he says, in his later years had become insupportable. She 
laboured to amuse him, which was impossible, and, of course, without 
the slightest success. 

The following recipe for a salon is very characteristic of the 
writer: “In order well to understand Mme. Récamier,” says 
Mérimée, “ you must be acquainted with the idleness of Paris, /e peu 
@ originalité de caractere et Wesprit de la bonne compagnie, You find in 
a salon a certain number of ready-made opinions and ideas, which 
you take and spread elsewhere. It is an arsenal, where one goes to 
obtain munitions for making a noise. Hence the glory for a woman 
to have the grand arsenal which furnishes all the others ; but you must 
give yourself an extraordinary amount of trouble. You must attract 
and retain people of intellect. You must make their intellect accept- 
able to those who have only titles and money. You must cajole 
everybody; and, above all, be able to bore yourself, to lie incessantly, 
never to have too much wit yourself, and, finally, not to be méchant, in 
order not to have a single enemy ; an enemy is always dangerous.” 

However much one may have been conciliated by the good points 
that Mérimée shows in some of the other letters from which I have 
quoted, one is almost inclined to abandon him to his fate after such 
a voluntarily malicious, ungrateful, and cynical letter as that on 
Mme. Récamier. 

The last letter of Mérimée to his amiable friend, whom he was to 
see no more, is dated March 1867. Old, sick, and suffering from 
nervous asthma, he regrets that he is forbidden to go out in the 
evening to see his old friend Mme. Mohl, the wife of the celebrated 
Orientalist, who lived almost next door to him. “Je n’ai plus de 
poumons,” he writes. 

Mérimée spent the winters of the last ten years of his life at 
Cannes, struggling bravely against a malady of the lungs. He might 
have lived longer had it not been for the terrible events of 1870. 
The signing of the peace, when the whole nation was in arms, was a 
terrible shock to him. On September 13, 1870, he writes: “I have 
sought all my life to be free from prejudice, to be a citizen of the 
world before being a Frenchman, but all these philosophic mantles 
are no good. I bleed to-day from the wounds of those imbéciles de 
Frangais, 1 weep for their humiliations, and, however ungrateful and 
absurd they may be, I love them still.” 

A few days afterwards he died peacefully, and was buried in the 
Anglican cemetery at Cannes, where his remains now lie. A 
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Protestant pastor read the burial-service over the bedy, at the wish of 
the humble friends who were with him in his last hours. The philo- 
sophic mantles of which he speaks perhaps give us the key to his whole 
life. He wasan excellent man, a sure friend, and a patriot to boot, but 
it was his great delight to be taken for a bad man, a treacherous friend, 
and a disdainful cosmopolitan. The pleasure lay in the conscious- 
ness of the world being mistaken. It was at best but a vain pleasure 
and a tortuous way of attaining it, but it may be that it was all of a 
piece with his strange nature. A careful reading of the Zeftres 2 une 
Inconnue, and of the letters to Mrs. Senior, almost leads one to think 
that Mérimée, perhaps entirely by his own fault, was one of those men 
towards whom the world has been too severe, both while he was 
living and since he has been dead. 
T. E, CHILD. 
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T will be remembered by many who attend the Royal Institution 
lectures that nearly ten years ago Professor Huxley, when 
speaking of the Hipparion, or three-toed horse of antiquity, expressed 
his belief that other and older members of the equine family would 
one day be discovered. His hopes have been abundantly fulfilled ; 
Prof. Marsh, of Yale College, U.S., having discovered the fossil re- 
mains of several ancestors of the horse, which he is able to arrange 
into a series, almost complete, from a five-toed form to the present 
one-toed animals, for such the horse, the ass, the zebra, and the 
quagga must be regarded. I may remark, however, that occasionally, 
as might be expected from what is known about “reversion,” horses 
of the present time have supplementary digits. Prof. Marsh has, 
indeed, examined a number of such cases. The commonest case is 
that in which an extra small toe is present on the inside either of the 
front feet or of all four feet, but Prof. Marsh mentions a case in 
which a colt had three toes on one fore-foot and a small extra 
digit on each hind foot. Let me revert, however, to the ancestral 
equine forms. ‘The oldest known member of the family is called by 
Prof. Marsh the Eohippus, that is, the horse of the Eocene era. It 
had four well-developed toes and the rudiment of another on each 
fore foot, and three toes on the hind feet. Unless our human an- 
cestors of that era were very pigmies, they could not have made 
much use of the Eohippus for riding purposes, seeing that it was no 
larger than a fox. The Eohippus belonged to the beginning of the 
Eocene era. Later in the same era appeared the Orohippus, no 
larger than its predecessor, but with only four toes in front and three 
behind. Latest in the Eocene era appeared an allied genus, re- 
sembling the Orohippus in form, but differing in its teeth. In the 
Miocene era, which succeeded the Eocene, the Mesohippus appeared, 
and somewhat later the Miohippus. The former was about as large 
as a sheep, had three fully-developed toes and the splint of another 
on each fore-foot, and three toes behind. In the latter, the rudi- 
mentary splint was reduced to the merest remnant. In the next era 
the Pliocene—a three-toed horse, as large as the ass—appeared. 
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Later in the same era appeared the Pliohippus, smaller than the 
present horse, but in other respects closely akin to it, and having but 
one toe on each foot. Above this, or, in other words, later than this, 
we find the remains of an animal of the equine race as large as the 
present horse. Thus the descent of the horse seems to be com- 
pletely traced from a small five-toed animal to the present large 
single-toed representatives of the equine family. 


HERE lie before me two Annual Reports of one of the largest 
and most important of the London Clubs. The interval be- 
tween them is thirteen years—or more than half a generation—and a 
comparison between them would, it might be imagined exhibit 
with some significance the changes that have taken place during that 
period in the cost of living, and even to some extent in the habits of 
social life. As the expenditure per annum for 1878 is considerably 
more than £30,000, the data for founding such a comparison is 
certainly on a sufficiently broad basis ; while the details leave nothing 
to be desired in respect of particularity. The number of members is 
of course in each case identical, as also are the terms of subscription, 
so that the parallel should be pretty complete. 

All housewives will doubtless say, ‘You will find the cost of 
provisions very different,” and so we do ; but the advantage, strange 
to say, is on the side of the moderns, and that to the extent of 
nearly £3,000. In round numbers, indeed, they cost nearly a third 
less last year than they did in 1865. How much of this may be due 
to the facilities of transit, or to the failure of the members’ appetites, 
we cannot say, but there are the figures, and they certainly strike 
one with some surprise. In servants’ wages, again, one would have 
expected to see a large increase, yet the increased expenditure last 
year for this item as compared with that for 1865 is less than ten 
per cent. The cost of gas (as, indeed, might be foreseen) was 
considerably more of old than at present, and also of oil and of wax 
candles, notwithstanding that quite as much of these latter items is 
used in the Club as formerly. The newspaper bill for 1865 is also 
heavier—not, of course, that nearly so many were taken in as last 
year, but from their comparative dearness. The cost of coals was 
thirty per cent. higher at the earlier date ; while the item for ice 
in 1865 was much larger than for 1878, notwithstanding that the 
consumption has so greatly increased, and that what was then more 
or less of a luxury is now a necessary, and is used by many with 
every meal, Without going into the articles of food, which of 
course are not given in these reports, such as oysters for example, it 
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is indeed impossible to say what zs dearer “ Now” than “Then”; 
on the whole, strange as it may appear, everything is cheaper. 

In the items of Income, some curious facts disclose themselves. 
The amount received from members for wine (drunk, of course, on 
the premises ) half a generation ago is double what it was last year ; 
the figures being in round numbers £6,000 against £3,000, a 
fact which should cheer the heart of Sir Wilfrid Lawson. On 
the other hand, what should open the eyes of those foolish people 
who associate tobacco with drink, is that, while the consumption 
of wine has so immensely decreased, that of cigars has increased to 
the extent of 25 per cent. The fact is that, though a wine-bibber 
may smoke, no habitual smoker is a wine-bibber. 

The amount now received for cards is no less than three times 
what it was in the earlier year, which, since only whist is played, 
shows how greatly more popular that game has become, especially 
since cards are cheaper, and there are in these days so many whist 
clubs which naturally tend to draw away members from the card- 
room of the ordinary club. The amounts received from billiards in 
the two years are absolutely identical; but from this it is difficult 
to draw any deduction, the number of billiard-rooms remaining of 
necessity the same, even if the taste for that amusement may have 
increased. ’ 

Among the miscellaneous items of Expenditure, what strikes 
an outsider—or one familiar with commercial life, where steel pens 
only are in use—as enormous is that for “quill pens and remaking 
old ones,” which stands at #50! If geese are no dearer, why 
should goose quills be? There is no such item at all in the earlier 
report, though we conclude quill pens must have been much more 
in fashion. Whatis very satisfactory, however, is that whereas in 1865 
the charge for tooth-picks was £12, it is now but half that sum ; this 
surely must be a proof that the science of dentistry is improving, 
unless one is to suppose that it has so deteriorated that the members 
of the club have only half as many teeth as they had formerly. 
Another little item is significant of a decaying taste ; the expen- 
diture for snuff last year was only about £4; in 1865 it was £10, 
and in a report printed ten years earlier (when the number of members 
too was less) we are informed that it is to be found set down at 
4,32. The chief interest, however—and the only public one, of 
course, that belongs to the matter—is that the examination of these 
reports tends to show that the outcry heard on all sides about 
the enormous increase in the price of food during the last decade is 
unfounded. 
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OR the first time a club has been established at St. John’s Gate, 

Clerkenwell, named in honour of Edward Cave, the founder 

and first editor of this Magazine. It is very gratifying to find that 

the memory of that enterprising publisher has been revived— 

mainly through the instrumentality of Dr. W. J. Hunter and Mr. 

John Jeremiah. The inaugural meeting took place on the evening 
of December 17, 1879. 


LL customs die hard, and the Vendetta appears not yet to be extin- 
guished in Corsica. Particulars received of recent proceedings 
at San Gavino di Carbini, a town sufficiently obscure to have escaped 
all mention in the excellent guide-books of Adolphe Joanne, show 
how, after a feud of twelve months’ standing, in the course of which 
several lives have been taken, two families, respectively named Pietri 
and Nicoli, have been induced or compelled to sign a treaty. The 
story, which is narrated at length, bears so much resemblance to a 
famous incident in Les Fréres Corses, the names of the peasants are 
so commonplace, and the scene of the proceedings is so obscure, that a 
little hesitation before accepting itis pardonable. Newspaper editors 
have been gulled before now, cruel as it may be to remind them of 
it, Still, the tale, przmé facie, is possible enough. 


M UCH interesting information can be gathered from a play- 

bill. Few of us dream of keeping play-bills until it is too 
late in life ; yet collections acquire real value. A friend of mine, who 
has many theatrical treasures, possesses a play-bill of the Haymarket 
Theatre for the first night that building was lighted with gas. An 
announcement of the change is of course there made to the patrons 
of the house. That is not, however, the most curious feature in the 
bill. In the list of supernumeraries appears the name of Macready. 
The explanation is this : Macready’s pride had offended his manager, 
and this gentleman had determined upon vengeance. He sought, 
accordingly, through London, until he found a man of the name of 
Macready, in the person of a shoemaker, as I am told. This man he 
engaged, and the visitors to the theatre, after reading a list of the 
general cast, were surprised to find beneath it, Officers, Visitors, etc. 
by Messrs. Smith, Brown, Jones, and Afacready. 


HE New York Times indulges almost daily in a “ comic science” 
article, the object of which is not altogether obvious, because, 
although for a few days, or even weeks, such articles might be found 
amusing, yet after a year or two—and these comicarticles have gone on for 
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six or seven years—one would suppose “this thing” (as Americans 
say) would become monotonous. I may give an idea of the fun 
by describing the purport of a recent article relating to the 
great pyramid. After sketching Prof. Piazzi Smyth’s theory, which 
is described as exhibiting the pyramid in the light of a combined 
Loomis’s Astronomy, multiplication table, and complete scriptural 
concordance, and Mr. Proctor’s theory, as involving the startling 
conclusion that the sloping passage towards the north was intended 
for the discovery of the North Star, the writer in the ew York Times 
proceeds to present the inevitable comic theory : “The real purpose 
for which the great pyramid was built,” he says, “bears not the 
slightest resemblance to Mr. Proctor’s little romance, and ought to 
be plain to every thoughtful observer. The pyramid is surrounded 
by soft sand of great depth, and was originally partially cased with 
polished stone, though, of course, a staircase existed at one of its 
corners. It was built to supply the Egyptian public with the means 
of sliding down-hill in a country where snow never falls. The 
Egyptian who paid the requisite entrance-fee was allowed to ascend 
the pyramid by the staircase, and then to slide down the polished 
granite side, plunging pleasantly and harmlessly into the sand at the 
foot. No sleds or other apparatus were needed. The Egyptian 
simply sat down on the warm and comfortable granite, and slid down 
without any unpleasant friction. . . . The interior of the pyramid, as 
its plan proves, was a combined ice-house and beer-cellar. The 
iceman had simply to dump his blocks of ice in the first passage, and 
they slid downward into the chamber intended for their reception. 
The second chamber was a vast beer reservoir, kept cool by its proxi- 
mity to the ice-chamber. Tubes led from it to the bar, which of 
course existed outside of the pyramid, and thus ice-cold beer was 
supplied to the Egyptian public during the hottest weather, and, let 
us hope, at popular prices.” Surely the laughter which would greet 
such attempts at jocularity as these must be of the eleemosynary kind 
described by Wendell Holmes. A remark of the captain of “H.M.S. 
Pinafore” applies, with very slight alteration, to this easy fashion of 
jesting,— 
‘** Though I am not very clever, 
I could jest like that for ever.” 


HE writer of these comic articles possesses more skill in recog- 

nising opportunities for humour than in availing himself of 

them. Certain errors in the pyramid article show that the writer is 

by no means careful to give vratsemblance to his jocular theories by 
accuracy in matters of detail. For instance, in the article just referre 
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to, Prof, Piazzi Smyth figures as Mr. Piozzi Smyth, and the details of 
his theory and Mr. Proctor’s differ widely from the views attributed to 
these writers by the New York jester—this, however, is presumably a 
part of the jest. In another comic article this writer recently dis- 
cussed some altogether imaginary views of Mr. Darwin’s respecting 
the reason why women sit on the ground to remove or put on their 
shoes, while men sit on a chair and raise the foot to the hand, or 
stand and put the foot on a stool. Darwin, John S. Mill, and 
Huxley are selected as the theorists for the sake of pointing the joke 
that “scientific persons” write most about what they understand 
least, for all these caz know nothing about the way in which women take 
off theirshoes, being supposed by the well-informed New York joker of 
jokes to be unmarried. The selection is unfortunate, especially as 
no one who had read any of Darwin’s principal works could have 
fallen into_such a mistake respecting him as to suppose him unmarried, 
while the affection and admiration of J. S. Mill for his wife are among 
the most interesting relations of that philosopher's life. Of course 
everyone knows that Prof. Huxley is not a bachelor. Throughout 
the article, which is supposed to relate to a current controversy, Mill 
is spoken of in the present tense ! 


EXPERIENCE always a feeling of uneasiness in recommending 

to English travellers a spot with which they are not already 
familiar. In spite of the natural desire to introduce to others scenes 
and objects of highest interest, one knows and dreads the penalty of 
turning into unfrequented districts the tide of English visitors. 
Hotels at once double their tariff, incivility replaces courtesy, and 
the charm and freshness of the place disappear. We are terrible 
vulgarisers. I do not object to any development of means of travel 
that renders easier access to places that ;thrive by commerce. I 
accept accordingly the unromantic notion of entering Venice by rail. 
A railway, however, up the Righi is an abomination. If men cannot 
reach by their own exertions the mountain summits, let them stop in 
the valleys. Paterfamilias may take himself and his gout wherever 
the mule can carry him. The railway, however, in the mountain 
solitudes is preposterous, and the man who avails himself of it loses 
all right to be called a traveller. I know that the Righi railway is 
now an old-established institution. What, however, provokes this 
outcry is learning that it is now proposed to establish a similar line 
to the top of Vesuvius. A wooden platform is to be placed upon 
the lava, and to this the rails are to be affixed, and the trains will then 
be drawn up by means of stationary engines, Now, there is no earthly 
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advantage to any except a scientific man in going to the top of 
Vesuvius, and it is neither wise nor expedient that English and 
American tourists should be conveyed in thousands to the top of 
the crater. The only suggestion I would add is, that the line be 
continued down the inside of the crater, so as to furnish any new 
Empedocles with opportunities for performing in comfort a journey 
for which no return tickets are issued. 


O my readers know what “an experienced locum” means? If 

not, it shows they do not read the advertisements in the 
“Lancet.” The word is the medical abbreviation for /ocum tenens ; a 
person who occupies in physic the same position as a hack clergyman 
does in divinity. If you are a doctor who is going out of town for 
his holiday, it is very convenient to know half a dozen agents, 
each of whom has a long list of “‘locums” who will be ready to 
supply your place by the bedside of your sick patients. On the other 
hand, a writer in the “ Lancet” of late would have us understand 
that things are not always made pleasant to the locum. It is one of 
that hireling class who addresses us, but a very superior specimen of 
it. “I simply state as a fact,” he says, “that I have stood in royal 
houses, episcopal palaces, and ducal residences as a locum ;” and for 
fear it might be thought he was called in to see the servants, he adds, 
“ Thave always been well received, and possibly have been at the bed- 
side of more high-class patients than half the general practitioners in 
the kingdom.” With such an aristocratic experience it is not likely 
that this gentleman would like troublesome cases, and I feel he is 
speaking from his heart when he complains that, though often assured 
there is no “ midwifery left on the list,” he finds half the ladies of his 
employer's acquaintance make a point of adding te the population 
during his absence. Moreover, the locum complains that for three or 
four guineas a week he is expected to earn by proxy thirty or forty 
guineas, to act in /oco parentis so far as a children’s dinner (which he 
hates) is concerned, and to put up even at that with “‘a diet a footman 
would simply smile at.” ‘This is sad indeed ; but what seems sadder 
as regards the general public is what follows. ‘These are cases,” he 
adds, “where the locum would be something more than mortal if he 
attempted to do anything for his employer beyond the plain line. of 
duty. He is not likely to go out of his way.” Though I feel for 
this gentleman’s woes, I confess his statement does not increase 
my confidence in locums, and makes me prefer to be ill, if I must 
be ill, when my ordinary medical attendant is not out upon his 
holiday. The locum’s incidental disclosures about medical life are, 
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however, well worth reading. His sketch of the great practice which 
is “fed” by the door round the corner with the red lamp where 
consultations and medicines can be had for one shilling and sixpence, 
“but take a shilling rather than let them (the patients) go away,” 
is especially graphic. 


T is impossible to contemplate without uneasiness the species of 
hostility to the bourgeois which is manifested by the working 
classes of France, and the generally irreconcilable attitude of those 
who take part in such gatherings as the recent conference at Mar- 
seilles. I know by personal experience that the more uncompro- 
mising portion of the Proletariat in France is not only indisposed 
itself to accept any kind of movement towards conciliation on the 
part of the employers of labour, but condemns and despises those 
workers of other nations who do not share their views. The accept- 
ance by Englishmen of Mr. Cross’s legislation on the labour question 
is held as contemptible and abject. Now, the end of this kind of 
antagonism will be the reimposition of the rule of monarch and priest. 
A difficult problem to solve is the manner in which the Latin nations 
are to be drilled in the task of securing their liberties, of making 
sure of the substance before they grasp at the shadow. ‘The facts 
that Italy—while still holding, by the consent of her neighbours, the 
territory of which at any time she might be stripped—for the sake of 
a small and profitless gain keeps up an agitation that may one day 
lead to a subversal of her brand-new and but half-cemented unity, 
and that the French workman refuses the very education that is put 
within his reach, inspire with sadness and alarm those who know that 
the only solid freedom is that which, like our own, 


broadens down 
From precedent to precedent 


HATEVER may be held concerning the famous declaration 
of Bishop Berkeley, 


Westward the course of empire takes its way, 


it is at least certain that the corn-growing districts to which we look 
for our chief food-supply are travelling in that direction. America 
has now for some years been sending us the grain we are no longer 
able to grow for ourselves. It is a curious and significant fact, how- 
ever, that in the United States themselves the wheat-growing districts 
are continually pushed to the West. It has been pointed out that 
the line which would divide the wheat-producing land of the United 
States into two equal portions has, in the course of thirty years, been 
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moved towards the West six hundred miles, and that wheat-growing 
progresses most rapidly in the States bordering on the Pacific. It 
can scarcely be the case in America, as in England, that land in the 
Eastern States is required for purposes of luxury. What are the 
causes of this movement remains to be discovered, though some 
may easily be conjectured. 


I N his “ Rhapsody on Poetry” Swift declares that 


Geographers in Afric maps 

With savage pictures fill their gaps ; 

And o’er unhabitable downs 

Place elephants for want of towns. 
If the rate of destruction of large game in Africa is long main- 
tained, an illustration of this kind will lose its significance, and the 
elephants will disappear from the “dark continent” before cities 
have been founded to replace them. Absolutely insatiable is 
human lust and rage of destruction, its only parallel being furnished 
by the wantonness with which the most precious commodities are 
wasted so long as they are spontaneously produced—produced, that 
is, without any species of human superintendence or cultivation. 
At the time when what was known as Jesuit’s Bark was first em- 
ployed for medicinal purposes, and was found to be one of the few 
“specifics” on which science had then lighted, forests of cinchona 
were available for the alleviation of human suffering. With criminal 
recklessness, the bark was stripped in a fashion that destroyed the 
tree, and one of the cheapest and most abundant of natural pro- 
ducts grew scarce and costly. Yet by the exercise of slight care 
the “‘ goose” might have been kept alive to yield an almost unending 
succession of “golden eggs.” At the present moment similar pro- 
ceedings are taking place with regard to the Syphonia Elastica and 
other trees from which we derive caoutchouc. In the case of 
vegetable production, however, recklessness of destruction is not 
supplemented by what is called love of sport. Such wholesale 
staughter as has been witnessed of animals like the buffalo in 
America and the elephant in Africa is more lamentable, more inju- 
rious, and harder to be remedied. Nothing less than the extermina- 
tion of some of the most useful and valuable of animals will appar- 
ently satisfy the greed of gain and love of slaughter which animate 
the traveller in Africa. 


HE one chance offered the elephant of surviving the pursuit, 
not only of the European, but of the native who, set on by 
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European traders, and fortified by the example of European sports- 
men, is their most dangerous because their most constant enemy, is 
found in the fact that his value as a beast of burden is gradually 
obtaining recognition. For this reason I rejoice to hear of the 
success that has attended the curious experiment made, by order of 
the King of the Belgians, in sending trained elephants to assist in 
the exploration of Central Africa. This proceeding, which a few years 
ago would have seemed like sending coals to Newcastle, has estab- 
lished that the worst enemies of the horse and the ox interfere little, 
if at all, with the elephant, and proves accordingly that this powerful 
beast of burden is indispensable, if the great geographical and social 
problems involved in the entire exploration of Africa are to be 
solved. Before long, then, the colonist may awake to the value of 
the service the elephant is able to render, and may undertake in 
earnest the task of domestication. 


T is curious to note how purely empirical is much of our scientific 

knowledge, and how seldom any species of information except 

such as is purchased at a costly price is of any practical utility. I 

would almost say, with La Writ, in “The Little French Lawyer” 
of Beaumont and Fletcher— 


Give me the wisdom that’s beaten into a man ! 
That sticks still by him. 


English and American journals have been debating whether it is 
possible to set a building on fire by means of particles of dust 
floating in the atmosphere, and the “ Fire Marshal” of New York 
has arrived at the conclusion that such a result is within the range of 
the conceivable. A visit to a flax factory, or a minute’s conversation 
with a workman employed therein, or with an insurance agent ac- 
customed to look after such edifices, would have convinced him that 
such accidents are of frequent occurrence, and that a special rate 
of insurance is charged on account of this special danger. The 
chambers in which the flax is subjected to various processes of 
manufacture are ordinarily fire-proof, so that damage, when it occurs, 
is confined to the room in which the fire commences. Even then it 
is an uncomfortable business for the workpeople when a sheet of 
flame spreads over the entire room, igniting everything readily 
combustible with which it comes in contact. 


HE Jndianapolis News is responsible for the following story. A 
railroad official of Indianapolis had, among other passes, one 
purporting to carry him freely over the Warren and Tonawanda 
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Narrow-Gauge Railway. Happening to be near Warren, he thought 
he would use this pass. Now, it appears that some enterprising 
citizens of Pennsylvania once proposed to lay a pipe-line for petro- 
leum between Warren and Tonawanda. The Legislature having 
refused to sanction their scheme, they “ engineered” a bill for building 
a narrow-gauge line, which passed, the oil capitalists not conceiving 
that they had any interest in opposing it. It is needless to say that 
the narrow-gauge line was the “desiderated pipe-line.” The enter- 
prising citizens carried their joke so far as to issue annual passes over 
the road, receiving others in return. When the traveller sought for 
the Warren station on this line he found a chimney, and for the 
narrow-gauge an iron-lined hole in the ground. It is hardly surprising 
that now he is moved to anger at the slightest reference to the 
“ Warren and Tonawanda Narrow-Gauge.” 


T is rather a serious matter that our public companies, and espe- 
cially our railway companies, are doing their best to degrade our 
language. Iam not going to be squeamish and object strongly to 
the use of the word Metropolitan, though I think it indefensible. 
Still, it istoo bad of them to persist in using the word dye/aws for 
bylaws—so establishing solidly a shocking error. The word dye 
has no existence in England except as short for de with you, in the 
phrase Good-bye. The so-called bylaws are simple laws by the other 
laws, and have nothing to do with any form of salutation. In a 
bill of the Great Western Railway I find the announcement that 
tickets obtained in London on any day from December 2zoth to 24th 
will be available for use on either of those days—this ether mean- 
ing the five days from the zoth December to the 24th inclusive. 
Either of five! After this I am not surprised that, in a contribution of 
my own to a daily paper, the editor gravely altered the phrase //e 
last-named, applied to one of three people, to /atfer. In a railway 
advertisement I read a day or two ago, “ From whence.” Now, what 
is the good of such fine words as whence or thence if they are to be 
thus ill-used? Surely the railway companies might have some one 
capable of seeing that their grammar has some pretence to cor- 

rectness. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 





